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Victor III 
$40 


Other Styles 
$10 to $250 
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The patented Victor “‘goose-neck” 


The patented Victor “goose-neck” 
tone-arm when not in use. 


tone-arm in playing position. 
“What makes the Victor tone so sweet, clear and natural, and of such 
splendid volume?” people ask as they become captivated by the unequaled 
Victor tone-quality. 
The ‘‘goose-neck” construction of the tone-arm is largely responsible. A 
little thing in itself, but a great big thing in what it accomplishes. 
It puts the weight of the sound-box in the proper place and at the proper 
angle to get the best results from every record. 
Its flexibility enables the reproducing point to follow the lines of the sound- 
waves so closely that every detail is reproduced with absolute fidelity. 
And besides improving the tone, the ‘““goose-neck” adds to the convenience 
of using the Victor. 
This exclusive patented ‘“goose-neck” is only one of the many valuable 
features that help to make the Victor the world’s greatest musical instrument. 
If you have never heard a Victor of the present day, go to the nearest 
Victor dealer’s and hear it. You'll be astonished at the height of perfection 
it has. reached in recent years. 
And be sure to hear the Victor-Victrola 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 





To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 
New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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GOVERNOR WOODROW WILSON OF NEW JERSEY 


“THE PRIME THING IS THAT HE IS REAL—REAL ALL THROUGH, FROM TOP 
TO BOTTOM. THERE ISN’ 1AM ANYWHERE IN HIS NEIGHBORHOOD” 


| See page 14352] 
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The March of Events 


rapidly taking on national pro- 

portions. His administration as 
governor of New Jersey is a revelation, 
ina day of colorless governors like Mr. 
Dix of New York, of what a strong man, 
with an unmistakable commission from 
the people, can do in the way of destroy- 
ing boss-rule and compelling beneficent 
legislation from a reluctant legislature. 

Governor Wilson prevented his party 
sending a rich corruptionist to the United 
States Senate; he ordered the state chair- 
man of his party to leave his presence when 
he ventured to insult him by accusing 
him of misusing the patronage of his 
office; he forced through a Democratic 
house and a Republican senate a direct 
primary and election law which will take 
the organization of both parties in New 
Jersey out of the hands of bosses; he is 
giving the state a taste of wise, patriotic, 
and practical government; and he has 
made himself the man to whom Democrats 
of the progressive type must turn if they 
are to put forward the fittest candidate 
for the Presidency next year. 

Governor Wilson’s peculiar strength as 
a presidential candidate, over and above 
his high character and proven ability, 
lies in the enthusiasm with which he has 
espoused, and the force with which he 
a the new demand for the people’s 
tule. 

Old-line politicians hardly yet appre- 


T: figure of Woodrow Wilson is 


ciate the swiftness with which that demand 
has grown in volume —has expanded 
and spread, sweeping over the land like 
a prairie fire. In the various organiza- 
tions promoting it there are to-day en- 
rolled voters equal to a third of the total 
vote cast for President in 1908— so the 
officers of these organizations assert. The 
popular election of United States Sena- 
tors; the direct nomination of all officials; 
the elimination of bosses through prima- 
ries for party officers and delegates; 
direct presidential primaries; the elimina- 
tion of machine management in Congress; 
the initiative and referendum; the recall; 
the short ballot; commission government 
for cities; effective corrupt practices laws; 
publicity for campaign accounts — de- 
mands for these things are insistently 
made from almost every state and city 
in the Union. The legislatures this spring 
have had to debate them. Even the 
tariff and the trusts were subordinated to 
this demand. The people realize that 
the first step toward reform is to get hold 
of the tools by which to win reform — to 
get direct control of government. 

The leader of this great movement in the 
Democratic party is the governor of New 
Jersey —a man not merely fitted to lead 
his party, but equipped to carry out the 
high responsibilities of the Presidency, if 
his party have the progressive courage to 
nominate him and act wisely enough to 
elect him. 
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MR. HENRY S. GRAVES, CHIEF OF THE FOREST SERVICE MR. WALTER L. FISHER, SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 





Photograph by the National Press Association Copyright, by Harris & Ewing 
MR. F. H. NEWELL, OF THE RECLAMATION SERVICE DR. J. A. HOLMES, CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF MINES 
BELIEVERS IN CONSERVATION DIRECTING THE GOVERNMENT’S CONSERVATION WORK 


MR. FISHER IS VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION, FORESTER GRAVES HAS FOLLOWED 
MR. PINCHOT’S PRINCIPLES IN THE CONDUCT OF THE FOREST SERVICE, AND MR. NEWELL AND DR. 
HOLMES ARE CHIEFLY RESPONSIBLE FOR THE CREATION OF THE BUREAUS WHICH THEY DIRECT 














SENATOR JAMES A. O’GORMAN (DEM.) OF NEW YORK 


FOR ELEVEN YEARS A JUSTICE OF THE STATE SUPREME COURT, ELECTED TO THE SENATE AFTER A 
TWO AND A HALF MONTHS’ DEADLOCK IN THE NEW YORK LEGISLATURE, A MEMBER OF TAM- 
MANY HALL, FOR WHOM THE DEMOCRATIC “INSURGENT” MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATURE VOTED 


























THE LATE DR. SEAMAN A. KNAPP 


THE ORGANIZER OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT’S DEMONSTRATION-FARM WORK IN THE SOUTHERN STATES, 
THE GREATEST DIRECT PRACTICAL BENEFACTOR OF MORE PEOPLE THAN ANY OTHER MAN OF HIS GENERATION 











MR. ERNEST FLAGG 


THE ARCHITECT OF THE SINGER TOWER IN NEW YORK, WHO HAS A PLAN FOR A 
SKYSCRAPER CITY IN WHICH EVERY BUILDING WILL HAVE ADEQUATE LIGHT AND AIR 
[See page 14384] 














A PARTIAL VIEW OF PHILADELPHIA’S “ PORK BARREL” NAVY YARD 


AT LEAGUE ISLAND IN THE DELAWARE RIVER BETWEEN PHILADELPHIA AND CAMDEN, N. J., WHICH THE 
UNITED STATES MAINTAINS AT A YEARLY EXPENSE OF ABOUT $700,000, LARGELY FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
THESE TWO CITIES. ALTHOUGH THE NAVY CAN BE BETTER CARED FOR AT NORFOLK OR BROOKLYN, AND 
ALTHOUGH THE CHANNEL DOES NOT ALLOW A FIRST CLASS BATTLESHIP TO REACH LEAGUE ISLAND, A DOCK 
LARGE ENOUGH TO ACCOMMODATE THE LARGEST SHIPS NOW BUILDING IS BEING CONSTRUCTED THERE 
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THE BROOKLYN NAVY YARD 


WHICH AT PRESENT IS BEING EXAMINED BY THREE EXPERTS IN “SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT” AT THE 
REQUEST OF THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, WHO HOPES, WITH THEIR ADVICE, TO BE ABLE TO IN- 
AUGURATE THE BEST POSSIBLE BUSINESS METHODS OF CONDUCTING A GREAT GOVERNMENT WORK. THE 
BROOKLYN YARD IS ONE OF THE FEW IN WHICH, ON ACCOUNT OF THEIR ADVANTAGEOUS SITUATIONS, 
THE WORK OF THE NAVY SHOULD BE CONCENTRATED AND IN WHICH IT CAN BE EFFICIENTLY AND ECO- 
NOMICALLY PERFORMED AS THE WORK OF THE GREAT BRITISH NAVY IS PERFORMED IN THREE LARGE YARDS 


(See **The March of Events’ 




















MR. HENRY L. GANTT 


ONE OF THE MOST ACTIVE EXPONENTS OF “SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT” WHO, WITH MESSRS. 
CHARLES DAY AND HARRINGTON EMERSON, HAS BEEN ASKED BY SECRETARY MEYER TO STUDY 
THE BROOKLYN NAVY YARD AND MAKE SUGGESTIONS FOR INCREASING ITS EFFICIENCY 

[See ‘‘ The March of Events’’) 




















FORT WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON, NEAR HELENA, MONT. 


A LITTLE DETACHED POST THAT IS A BURDEN TO THE ARMY BUT AN EVER-PRESENT WITNESS TO THE 
ABILITY OF EX-SENATOR CARTER TO GET MONEY FROM THE NATIONAL TREASURY FOR MONTANA. 
IN FAVOR OF THIS POST SENATOR CARTER ARGUED THAT THE POPULARITY OF THE ARMY DEPENDED ON 
HAVING IT SCATTERED ABOUT THE COUNTRY SO THAT THE SOLDIERS WOULD COME IN CONTACT 
WITH THE PEOPLE OF DIFFERENT STATES AND SO THAT COMMUNITIES WOULD HAVE AN OPPORTU- 
NITY TO SELL SUPPLIES TO THE TROOPS, AN ADMISSION OF “PLAYING POLITICS” WITH THE ARMY 
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THE ARMY AT SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


WHERE FOR THE FIRST TIME SINCE THE SPANISH WAR A DIVISION OF UNITED STATES TROOPS 
HAS BEEN ASSEMBLED TO MAKE POSSIBLE THE PROPER TRAINING OF OFFICERS AND MEN. THE 
ABANDONMENT OF THE SMALL POSTS AND THE CONCENTRATION OF THE ARMY.IN LARGE UNITS, 
BESIDES INCREASING ITS EFFICIENCY, WOULD GREATLY REDUCE THE COST OF ITS MAINTENANCE 

[See ** The March of Events''| 

















SENOR DON JOSE YVES LIMANTOUR 


MINISTER OF FINANCE, THE ONLY SURVIVOR OF THE CHANGES IN THE MEXICAN CABINET; 
AFTER PRESIDENT DIAZ, PROBABLY THE STRONGEST POLITICAL FIGURE IN HIS. COUNTRY 
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THE GOSPEL OF HEALTH ON WHEELS IN LOUISIANA 


MORE THAN 60,000 PEOPLE VISITED THE EXHIBITS ON THIS TRAIN, AND 
20,000 WITNESSED THE MOVING PICTURE STORY OF GOOD SANITATION 








CLEANING UP A STATE 


WHEREVER THE BOARD OF HEALTH TRAIN STOPPED ITS DOCTORS MADE A THOROUGH INSPECTION 

OF ALL THE SOURCES OF FOOD AND DRINK—HOTELS, BUTCHERS, BAKERS, DAIRIES, ETC.—AND MADE 

A PUBLIC REPORT ON THEM WHICH OFTEN CONTAINED THE ULTIMATUM, “CLEAN UP OR SHUT UP” 
[See “The March of Events") 























DR. OSCAR DOWLING 


PRESIDENT OF THE LOUISIANA BOARD OF HEALTH, WHO HAS AWAKENED THE STATE 
FROM ONE END TO THE OTHER BY HIS REVOLUTIONARY CLEANING-UP CAMPAIGN 
[See ** The March of Events’) 

















TWO SUCCESSFUL WOMEN PLAYWRIGHTS. I. MRS. MARY AUSTIN 


” 


AUTHOR OF “THE ARROW MAKER, A WESTERN PLAY OF INDIAN LIFE PRE- 
SENTED DURING THE PAST SEASON AT THE NEW THEATRE IN NEW YORK 
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TWO SUCCESSFUL WOMEN PLAYWRIGHTS. II. JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 


” 








WON THE STRATFORD PRIZE OF THE 


(MRS. LIONEL MARKS) WHOSE PLAY “THE PIPER 
SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE AND WAS PRESENTED IN THIS COUNTRY AT THE NEW THEATRE 
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2D UPENING OF THE SIATY-SECOND CONGRESS—THE HOUSE OF OPPORTUNITY 
AGAIN. AS UNDER CLEVELAND, THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY IS IN CONTROL OF THE LOWER HOUSE WITH THE DUTY AND OPPORTUNITY OF REVISING THE TARIFF 


, 








A PROGRAMME FOR THE DEMOCRATS 


A PROGRAMME FOR THE DEMOCRATS 


‘ AT NO time in our history, perhaps, 
A has any political party had a better 
opportunity to do good service to the 
country ‘than the Democratic party now 
has. But it will not win other branches 
of the Government than the House of 
Representatives unless it have a positive, 
constructive programme. It cannot hold 
power merely because of the temporary 
weakness of its enemies. What, then, is 
a good, positive, constructive programme 
for the Democrats to adopt? 

First, of: course, to approve reeiprocity 
with Canada, as the last House*promptly 
and properly did, because it is a step 
toward real tariff reform. To approve 
reciprocity when presented by a Repub- 
lian President was especially wise because 
the Democrats by their approval showed 
that they put real help to tariff-reform, 
come how it may, above merely partisan 
action. So far, so good —very good. 
Of course with only the House, they can- 
not carry out a party plan, but they can 
show what they would like to do. What 
should their constructive policies be? 


I 


First and foremost, other efforts—direct, 
sincere, effective efforts — toward real 
tariff reform. If the Democratic House 
take up the woolen and cotton schedules 
—or if it take-up other important sched- 
ules, one after another — with full and 
accurate, disinterested information, and 
proceed sincerely to reduce the most 
burdensome and unjust duties, they will 
eam and they will hold the confidence of 
the country. Especially will they earn 
and hold the confidence of the country 
if they go about tariff reduction in such 
a sincere and conservative way as not to 


disturb the general business activity of: 


the people. Such tariff reform, there- 
fore, is the first item in a constructive 
Democratic programme. 


II 
The next item is to deal in the same 


restrained but earnest manner with the’ 


railroads and with other interstate cor- 


porations — to bring fair but effective: 


regulation. When the Supreme Court 
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hands down its decisions in the great 
trust cases now before it, it will be 
possible to decide wherein the anti-trust 
act, as it now stands and is interpreted 
by the court, needs amendment. The 
Democrats will have the opportunity 
to show their disposition to amend it so 
as to make it effective to prevent the 
abuses of monopoly; and to limit it so that 
it will not prescribe legitimate business, 

The fair but effective regulation of the 
great corporations, then, is the second 
item in a constructive programme. But, 
as in the case of tariff reform, it must be 
done with sincerity, with earnestness — 
out of a genuine conviction— and at 
the same time with enough restraint to 
fall short of a general disturbance of 
business. 

Of course ‘‘ Big Business” is quick to cry 
out in its organs and on the floors of the 
exchanges that any ‘“‘tampering”’ with 
existing conditions is sure to bring ruin. 
But it is not difficult to measure the 
degree of this danger. Moreover, there 
are worse things than some disturbance 
of improperly conducted business. 


III 


The third item in a constructive pro- 
gramme (and a fundamentally important 
item) is proper legislation about currency 
and banking. The Monetary Commission, 
of which Mr. Aldrich, of Rhode Island, 
is chairman, will make its report to the 
next regular session of Congress. The 
spirit and the wisdom with which the 
Democratic House deals with this great 
subject will go far toward | answering 
the question whether the conservative, 
productive, and constructive business men 
of the country will trust the Democratic 
party with further power. 

The party must steer wisely between 
subservience to wrong business methods 
and disturbing innovations. That task 


. has its’ difficulties but it is not an im- 


possible task. The -one great economic 
fact of our time is this: great business 
aggregations, especially great financial 
consolidations..and “conimunities of in- 
terest’? — negessary and - advantageous 
products! of Gur time — must be so regu- 
lated by the National Government. as 
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to permit competition and free oppor- 
tunity: that is fundamental. They must 
at the same time have such freedom to 
develop and to serve the people as will 
bring the economic benefits to the utmost 
efficiency: that also is fundamental and 
desirable and inevitable. But they must 
not be permitted to have a controlling 
or an undue influence in political life; 
and here is the point of danger. They 
did gain such undue influence owing to the 
long ascendency of the Republicans; and 
the people know that they had and that 
they misused such influence. In time, of 
course, they will be likely to gain such 
undue influence over a part at least of a 
Democratic House and Senate (if indeed, 
they haven’t it already). A Democrat is 
no more proof against the point of view of 
the Privileged Classes than a Republican. 
This is a question of association, of the 
subtle influences of financial power, and 
of the general philosophy of life and of 
progress, held by the rich and the strong. 

Now the rich and the strong deserve 
to lead us in wealth-getting and in indus- 
trial advancement; and they will lead 
whether we wish it or not. But the 
masses of men are entitled to an open door 
to wealth if they can win it, an open door 
to opportunity of all sorts. Neither gov- 
ernment nor society owes any man a 
living. But both government and society 
owe every man a fair chance. 

The political party that has a conviction 
on this subject and the courage of its 
conviction, is going to win and to hold 
power for most of the years in the near 
future. 

The Democratic dangers now are these 
—that the party may swing to unthink- 
ing radicalism and forfeit the confidence 
of the working business world; or that it 
may develop a group of standpat servants 
of the privileged classes, as the Repub- 
lican party developed them. In either 
case its hold on power will be short. 


IV 


The next constructive item is so to 
change our electoral machinery as to 
make it a real vehicle of the popular 
will. This is, as a preliminary, perhaps 
the most important item of all. So long 












THE WORLD’S WORK 


as the votes of the ‘‘best”’ men in Adams 
County, O. (and in how many thousands 
of other counties in other states?) are 
openly bought, without reproach, and so 
long as seats in the United States Senate 
are openly bought with money or with the 
somewhat less gross coin of corporate 
influence; and so long as bosses and cor- 
porations choose governors and members 
of legislatures and Representatives in Con- 
gress, and so long, therefore, as_ the 
common, well-meaning citizens (millions 
of them) really have no voice in choosing 
their public servants, it is idle to hope 
for the working out of permanent sound 
policies of government. There is good 
reason for the rapid spread of the demand 
for nominations by primaries, for the 
election of United States Senators by 
popular vote, for the initiative and the 
referendum — for the whole Oregon pro- 
gramme. 

The respectable academic criticism that 
these innovations are wild experiments 
which unsettle the public mind and that 
they strike at the very root of represent- 
ative government comes too late. For 
instance, the legislative choice of Senators 
has broken down as surely as the original 
plan of the electoral college broke down. 
So, too, has our nominating machinery 
by boss-ruled conventions broken down. 
So, too, has the independence of our legis- 
latures suffered violence. Representative 
government has already failed in its 
present form. The need is to make it 
effective again, 

And the people in many states, perhaps 
in most, are very quickly going to try this 
hopeful experiment of taking public affairs 
more directly into their own hands, after 
the Oregon plan. Until, therefore, this 
is fully tried, the party that favors it 
will have a great advantage over any party 
that opposes it. And it is an experiment 
of a constructive kind. For the final 
appeal is the appeal to the people. 


V 


And there are other items of a construc- 
tive and progressive programme. The 
long accepted method of “log rolling” 


money out of the treasury cannot be follow- 
ed indefinitely. 


Members of Congress are 
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PROSPECTS OF THE INCOME TAX AMENDMENT 


yet expected to secure appropriations for 
their states and districts — for river 
and harbor improvements, public build- 
ings, military posts, pensions — every- 
Ything. The people have thoughtlessly 
encouraged this deep-rooted habit; for 
is the Government not indefinitely rich 
and ought not every part of the country 
to have its share of its bounty? But now 
the cost of conducting government on 
this plan has become so appalling that the 
people are waking up to the folly and the 
crime of it. 

The devising of a system of spending 
public money for public improvements — 
a scientific system that shall eliminate 
local and personal favors — is a duty that 
presses. This is an insistent item in 
any constructive programme. 


VI 


In this an item that cannot be ignored 
is an examination of the pension roll, 
its purging of fraud and the cessation of 
legislation to increase it. Here surely 


is an opportunity for the Democratic 
party to show courage — such courage as 


Mr. Cleveland alone of all the post- 
bellum Presidents showed — the courage 
of daring to be honest when frauds and 
cowards cry out in pretended defense of 
the old soldier. There never was a more 
blatant degradation of patriotism than 
this, never a more insidious demoralization 
of character. The lies that have been told 
and written for pensions and that are now 
on record and are defended as sacred and 
patriotic — the lies of men who have 
counted it a virtue to help a poor devil 
with public money whether his war 
record warranted it or not — these are 
enough to weaken our national character 
and honor. Yet every political party and 
© nearly all public men are afraid to stand 
| up and say this, although it is a matter 
of universal knowledge. 

Yet no people ever liked courage in its 
} leaders more than we like it or responded 
more quickly than we respond. The 
lack of courage to tell the truth about the 
Pension roll and to act on the truth is 
perhaps the most discouraging fact in 
our public life. One day a President of 
the United States was rapidly signing 
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private pension bills, about the merits of 
which he knew nothing, when a friend 
was ushered into his office. 

““Sit down a few minutes,” said he, “till 
I sign these. They are a part of the neces- 
sary sop — patriotic sop.”’ 

Patriotic ‘‘sop” and _ ‘“log-rolled”’ 
“‘pork’’— Great Heavens, the very 
vocabulary of these practices tells the 
story of their moral rottenness! Courage, 
just common courage to stand up and defy 
the imaginary ‘“‘old soldier vote” (which 
consists of pension agents and their kind 
and of nobody else), common everyday 
courage such as men show individually 
in dealing with one another: that’s all 
that’s needed to enable the Democrats 
to do a great service to the country, to 
hold their majority in the House, to win 
a majority in the Senate, and to win the 
Presidency. But, if they dally and have 
no convictions or are afraid to follow 
their convictions, the next general election 
will drive them even from so much power 
as they now have, as it ought. 


For this one thing is certain — the 
people are in earnest. And whichever of 
the items in this programme the Demo- 
cratic party may take up, and however 
many it take up, it will succeed directly in 
proportion to its earnestness and convic- 
tions. ‘Playing politics” has played out. 


PROSPECTS OF THE INCOME TAX 
AMENDMENT 


N July 12, 1909, a resolution of 

Congress submitted to the states 

an amendment of the Federal Constitu- 

tion, to be known as Number XVI, reading 
as follows: 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect 

taxes on incomes, from whatever sources derived, 


without apportionment among the several States and 
without regard to any Census enumeration. 


The Constitution provides that an 
amendment shall become valid when 
ratified by the legislatures of three fourths 
of the states or by conventions in three 
fourths thereof. The present number of 
states being forty-six, the ratification 
of thirty-five would be required to validate 
the income tax amendment. By an inter- 
pretation made by Congress in 1868 votes 
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of legislatures ratifying an amendment 
only are final: that is to say, a legislature 
may vote adversely on an amendment 
as many times as it likes; it may continue 
to refuse ratification, but if, at any time 
a vote to ratify is obtained, that ratifica- 
tion holds, 

As the number of states now stands, 
so long as twelve of them refuse ratification 
the income tax amendment remains in- 
valid. As both houses of the legislatures 
must ratify, the situation boils down to 
this: a mere twelve out of the ninety-two 
legislative chambers in the Union may 
prevent ratification. 

This is a rocky road for an amendment 
to travel after it has passed Congress by a 
two thirds vote. 

However, the income tax amendment 
has not done so badly. Having passed 
the United States Senate unanimously 
and received all but fourteen votes in 
the House of Representatives, it went out 
to the states. At the moment of writing, 
twenty-nine of the states have ratified it: 


Alabama Maine Ohio 

California Maryland Oklahoma 
Colorado Michigan Oregon 
Georgia Missouri South Carolina 
Idaho Mississippi South Dakota 
Illinois Montana Tennessee 
Indiana Nebraska Texas 

Iowa Nevada Washington 
Kansas North Carolina Wisconsin 
Kentucky North Dakota 


Eleven states have refused ratification: 


Arkansas New Jersey Utah 
Louisiana New York Vermont 
Massachusetts Rhode Island Virginia 


New Hampshire West Virginia 


In many of these states the lower branch 
of the legislature has voted to ratify; 
the refusal has been on the part of the 
senate. 

Florida and perhaps other states will 
have voted before May first, and it is 
possible that before that date some states 
or state — possibly New Jersey — may 
have changed its adverse vote to a favor- 
able one. But it is unlikely that favor- 
able action can soon be secured from both 
chambers of nine more states before the 
adjournment of their legislatures this 
spring. The probability is that the in- 
come tax amendment is defeated for the 
present. It is likely, however, that its 
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ratification is only deferred. The admis- 
sion into the Union of New Mexico and 
Arizona would change the situation very 
little. There would then be forty-eight 
states, and the ratification of thirty-six # 
would be required; the adverse vote of 
twelve legislative chambers could still 
defeat it. 


II 


It will be remembered that an income 
tax law went into effect on the 1st of June, 
1895, and later was declared unconsti- 
tutional by the Supreme Court, under 
circumstances which have been the occa- 
sion of much severe criticism of that body 
ever since. Two decisions were in fact 
handed down; under the first some of the 
provisions of the law were upheld as valid; 
later, Justice Shiras changed his mind, 
and the whole law fell, the funds col- 
lected under it being returned. The 
two senior justices on the present Supreme 
Bench (Chief Justice White and Justice 
Harlan) denounced the decision in un- 
qualified terms and it went far to weaken 
the prestige which the Supreme Court had 
enjoyed for a century. 

A Supreme Court which has once 
changed its mind and over-ruled_ itself 
might do so again. Whether this tribunal 
as now constituted would reassert its 
doctrine of 1895 is uncertain, but a way 
has been pointed out, in its recent deci- 
sion in the corporation income tax case, 
by which it may be possible to secure an 
income tax law which will pass the test 
of constitutionality. In this case the 
Court unanimously held that a tax on 
business as measured by income is not a 
tax on income, and therefore, not a direct 
tax within the meaning of the Constitution. 
It would seem that it would be forced to 
hold that a tax on what the Springfield 
Republican calls ‘‘the economic faculty, . 
or ability of persons, as measured by their 
income,” is not a direct tax such as the 
income tax of 1895 was adjudged to be, but 
an excise tax — a tax on faculty. It has 
even been hinted that the present Court, 
under the influence of its Chief Justice 
and senior Associate Justice, may have 
laid stress on this point for the express 
purpose of indicating a way by which a 
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constitutional income tax law might be 
reached without recourse to amending the 
Constitution. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT AND THE LABOR 
UNIONS 


HE new science of business efficiency 
which now fills the air and the mag- 
azines, marks a forward step in industrial 
management and production. And it is 
applicable not only to the making of phy- 
sical products but to more effective group- 
work of any kind. The essence of the 
thing is to find a unit of work in a given 
time at any task or process; and this unit 
can be found only after patient study of 
each particular kind of work under given 
conditions, a study which shows what is 
the best method of doing the work, as 
well as the time it should take to do it. 
Then you have a time measure of the best 
way to do that particular work. The 
normal man can perform the unit in a 
given time; and this unit, remember, 
is not the measure only of the quantity 
of work but of its quality also. A good 


bricklayer, under given conditions, can 
lay so many bricks well. 


It is not economy 
but waste to hurry him beyond that rate. 
That would be merely the old trick of 
“speeding up,” which is not a successful 
treatment of men. Scientific management 
means the making of better workmen 
rather than merely faster workmen, but 
it means faster workmen, too; for scientific 
management includes not only finding 
out the best methods of doing work and 
the time and effort that that work should 
take, but it includes also the careful 
teaching of the workmen to do the work 
in the best way. And the efficient work- 
man, by the bonus system of payment, 
gets the reward of his efficiency. 

This reward of excellence of workman- 
ship strikes at the root of some of the 
labor unions; for these unions forbid one 
man, at the same kind of work, to receive 
' More pay than another. They put the 
least efficient worker on the same level 
as the most efficient. This defect the 
unions have, of course, themselves seen; 
but, so long as their primary aim is to 
be good. fighting organizations, they have 
not found a way out of this difficulty. 
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This new plan of accurately measuring 
efficiency and of rewarding it by an ac- 
curate measurement is the way out. It 
points toward a very much better or- 
ganization of labor, if the labor leaders 
be wise enough to adopt it. Yet it is 
not strange that at first they oppose it; 
that Mr. Gompers should call it a gospel 
with an ‘‘endless mixture of gross fallacy ”’; 
for few labor leaders see far before them. 

But efficiency is sure to win. The 
wise unions will use the new method of 
measuring work and of paying for it for 
their own advantage — will even use it as 
a weapon as soon as they understand it. 
The foolish unions will oppose it as they 
opposed the introduction of machinery, 
and lose. 


ARMY AND NAVY EFFICIENCY 


UT, if the labor unions are slow to 
realize the benefits of scientific man- 
agement, it is particularly pleasant to re- 
cord that at least one department of the 
Federal Government has seen the oppor- 
tunity that it presents. Secretary Meyer, 
in his efforts to improve the efficiency of 
the navy, has engaged Mr. H. L. Gantt, 
who after Mr. Taylor is chiefly responsible 
for the evolution of the principles of scien- 
tific management, Mr. Charles Day, and 
Mr. Harrington Emerson, to examine 
into the methods in use in certain of the 
eastern navy yards and to make sugges- 
tions for the improvement of shop methods 
and management, with the ultimate pur- 
pose of introducing scientific management. 
Secretary Meyer is certainly showing in 
one particular “how a business man would 
run the Government.” 

It does not of course touch the ‘pork 
barrel disease,’ explained by Mr. Dunn 
in this number of the magazine; for the 
waste caused by the building and main- 
tenance of political navy yards can be 
stopped only by Congress, but it does tend 
toward having navy yard work done as 
efficiently as the conditions imposed by 
Congress will allow. Perhaps this will 
ultimately lead to the end of congressional 
extravagance as well. The efficiency of 
the battle fleet itself, which is maintained 
in a proper unit for war purposes and also 
maintained in a high state of training, is 
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a thing to be proud of. The “pork barrel 
disease’ has not reached the fleet. 

The army on the other hand is not 
so fortunate. For the first time in 
more than ten years a division of United 
States regulars has been ordered to 
mobilize. . A full division, ‘‘ready for a 
fight or a frolic,’ would include, nearly 
20,000 men, with transport, ammunition 
train, etc. Nine days after the order was 
issued, the last of the regiments, the Ninth 
Cavalry and the Fourth Field Artillery 
came into the concentration camp at 
San Antonio, and then there was only a 
little more than half a division there, 
(less than 12,000 men) and they were not 
supplied with adequate transport or am- 
munition trains. To make this division 
ready for service would take time enough 
to make good its deficiency in equipment 
and to train the several thousand 
recruits necessary to bring it up to war 
strength. This unprepared condition is 
not the fault of the army officers, but it, 
like so many other things, is the result 
of the “pork barrel disease.’’ The mobi- 
lization has been valuable as training to 
the army, but its chief value will be in 
calling the attention of the people — if 
their attention can be had— to the 
need of organizing the army on a military 
and not on a political basis. 


PEACE AND MANLINESS 


S THE military spirit of the people of 
the United States declining? Is a 
decline of the military spirit desirable? 
These questions are brought to mind by 
such a declaration as was made a little 
while ago by Adjutant General Verbeck 
of the New York State Guard. He 
declared that the military spirit is at a 
low ebb. 

There are, however, indications that a 
mood for a fight could at any time be 
provoked with very slight cause. When 
our war with Spain was declared, in which 
truly there was little glory to win, and, 
as it turned out, most deadly camp- 
dangers to be encountered, there was 
aroused a very great war-spirit. Even 
the other month when it was an- 
nounced that the War Department 
would permit a certain number of militia 
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officers to go with the army to Texas, 
there was a general eagerness shown for 
such duty; and (under a mistaken idea 
of the purpose of the Department) a 
number of militia regiments expressed a 
strong desire to go. This mood was, 
of course, the mood of adventure which 
youth quickly takes on at any time. 

But isn’t the strength of the military 
spirit at any time and in any country 
very largely the call of adventure? War 
isadventure. Itis pretty certain (whether 
you applaud it or regret it) that if a chance 
to go to war were to come to-morrow. 
with almost any nation, on almost any 
provocation, volunteers for it would be 
numerous and eager. Life is pretty dull 
for many men doomed to routine em- 
ployments; and any adventure, especially 
an adventure that should have a tinge of 
patriotism and a hope of distinction, 
would come most welcomely. As strongly 
as peace appeals to reason, the fighting 
mood is not hard to provoke in the Ameri- 
can people—-in American youth, in 
particular. 


II 


Whether such a mood be more or less 
difficult to arouse than it was a genera- 
tion ago — that would be hard to answer. 
And many men to whom war has as great 
horrors as it has for Mr. Carnegie ask 
themselves whether they would wish the 
military spirit to die out of the people. 
They do not want war now or ever, nor 
with anybody under Heaven, for any pur- 
pose whatsoever. But they do very much 
wish to make sure that American men do 
not lose the hardier virtues and become 
“soft” as well as peaceful. 

The nature or the habits or the qualities 
of the American man do not quickly 
change. The other day, like every other 
vigorous man, he was a fighting animal. 
He is an animal at least of potential 
fighting qualities yet. But he is now 
sufficiently civilized to abhor the mur- 
derous habits of his ancestors, and he 
does not wish to return to them. On 
the other hand he admires the hardy 
qualities that made his race strong and 
adventurous; and he questions himself 
sometimes very seriously to make up his 
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mind whether the peace-propaganda that 
now fills so large a place in the world will 
bring a touch of effeminacy with it. He 
is in favor of peace — perpetual peace — 

* if he can make sure that he can still be 
a man. ‘The peace-preachers might do 
well if they could help him answer that 
question. What manly, vigorous, ad- 
venturous, hardy programmes have they 
to present? 


THE GOSPEL OF HEALTH ON WHEELS 


N EDITORIAL headed ‘Duty and 
Enthusiasm” in the New Orleans 
Item begins: 

“Citizens, there has come to public 
duty in Louisiana a MAN.” 

The man is Dr. Oscar Dowling, President 
of the State Board of Health, who, with 
his health train, is cleaning up the state 
-—cleaning it up as probably no other 
state has ever been cleaned and certainly 
in a way new to Louisiana. Dr. Dowling 
has put a health train on the road, of 
which, one car is fitted with an educational 
exhibit illustrating principally the preven- 
tion of disease; the second car teaches how 
food should be cared for and prepared; 
and the third car is the living place of 
Dr. Dowling and his assistants while 
they are on the road. The train goes 
from town to town teaching by exhibit 
and by lecture. 

‘Fore God, dat’s de bes’ show I ever 
see,’ exclaimed an old Negro mammy, 
one of the 65,000 people who visited the 
train during its run of two months and 
two weeks. More than 20,000 people 
visited the moving picture-show which 
was given in the public halls of many of 
the towns visited. Such educational work 
would be enough to awaken a state, but 
this was not the part of Dr. Dowling’s 
proceedings which caused the greatest 
sensation. 

On the arrival of the train at a town, 
the doctor was off on his tour of inspection 
—a thing little known before his arrival. 
Without fear or favor he inspected every- 
thing, the water-supply, the sewage, and 
the disposal of garbage, the slaughter 
houses, the markets, the bakeries, the 
hotels, the restaurants, the schools, the 
Jails, th. sanatoria, the railroad stations; 
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and without fear or favor he reported on 
them all. For example, here is a portion 
of his criticism of Lake Charles, one of 
the most progressive towns in the state. 


Of the nine dairies visited not one would be entitled 
to a score exceeding 20 (counting 100 for perfect) if 
that, because there is always something bad to 
counteract any good found. I was much impressed 
by the number of separators. One dairyman claimed 
he sold butter only, yet we found another dealer buying 
daily from him, and of course we can only conclude 
somebody is getting milk from which the cream has 
been removed. Go out and take a look at the dairies 
and decide for yourself whether or not you desire to 
continue the use of milk. Your dairymen are semi- 
inclined to improve, but most of them seem satisfied 
with present conditions. They, without a single 
exception, must improve or else their places should 
close. 
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A HANDBILL OF THE HEALTH TRAIN 
which was visited by 60,000 people. 


Dr. Dowling’s report on the condition 
of the capital of the state called forth the 
following comment from the Baton Rouge 
Daily State Times and New Advocate : 

It is apparent to the most careless eye that we have 


remained alive in Baton Rouge only by the intervention 
of a kindly Providence. 
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Hence our death rate of only twelve per thousand 
indicates that we are the favorites of Fate in Baton 
Rouge, despite the horrible machinations of butchers, 
bakers and candle-stick makers, including dairymen. 

Therefore — why may we not arrange to live for- 
ever by the simple process of running all filthy dairies, 
unsanitary slaughter houses, markets, etc., out of 
business? 

In all seriousness, the report rendered by Dr. 
Dowling last night, showing conditions which the well 
informed have known and deplored in a general way 
for months and years, is the most splendid compli- 
ment to natural conditions, and the most terrific in- 
dictment of man-made conditions, in the city’s 
history. 

Pure air, good water, almost perfect drainage, 
freedom from smoke and lung-clogging grime, purify- 
ing breezes from the river and the gulf — these are 
what nature has given us. 

And man has done his damnedest to offset it by fail- 
ing to establish in Baton Rouge a single model dairy; 
or a single model bakery, or a single sanitary slaughter 
house, meat market or perfect eating establishment. 

The report on dairies and bakeries shows a'shameful 
condition. 

That such a report should have been possible reflects 
and reflects terrifically on the local health authori- 
ties. And it reflects savagely, on the business acumen 
of a community which has produced no individual 
in these several lines of business who has had wit 
enough to understand the profit in decency and clean- 
liness. 
¢ If a man hasn’t brains enough to keep his utensils 
clean, his wares free of dirt and filth, then he hasn’t 
brains enough to be permitted to remain in business. 


FREE 
Moving Pictures 


at Ghe 


Opera House to-Night 
8:00 o'clock 


With talks on health by Doctors DOWLING and 
PORTER and Miss MORRIS. Admission Free. 








4 NOTICE OF THE MOVING PICTURES 
which were attended by 20,000 people. 

The doctor who is awakening Louisiana 
has had an unusual medical training. 
After three years at the Medical School of 
Vanderbilt University, he had experience 
in clinics in New York, Chicago, New 
Orleans, London, and Berlin. He spent 
from one to three years in the clinics in 
each of these cities and shorter periods 
in Paris and the city of Mexico. With this 
training the doctor combines the fighting 
qualities of the ancestor whose powder 
horn marked ‘John Dowling 1776” is 
on his desk in New Orleans — only the 
doctor’s hostile attitude is toward dirt and 
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its allies, And his work is more fundamen- 
tal than the holding of expositions or the 
“boosting ” of commercial clubs for, when 
Louisiana is the cleanest, most healthful 
state in the Union, the work of exploiting 
its advantages will be easy. 
A MAN’S MONEY AND TIME AND NAME 
A MAN of only a modest income whose 
name appears in directories and 
club-lists of several kinds needs a large 
waste-basket for the letters and circulars 
that come to him asking money for good 
causes. To give the smallest sum to 
every one would cripple his income. Yet 
most of them, no doubt, are appeals for 
worthy purposes. Many are from men 
and women whom he knows or knows 
about and whose judgment he might trust. 
He would like to help this country home 
for sick children, this school for mountain 
boys, this plan for a memorial to a poet, 
this committee for purer politics; and so 
on and so on to the end of his life. 

There comes to every such man also 
requests to join associations for worthy 
purposes — pacific, scientific, literary, 
and so on and so on; and some of these 
contain requests that his name be used 
on an “advisory committee” or as a 
patron. 

These solicitations for a man’s name 
or for his money have gone on until it may 
be time to form an organization to discour- 
age organizations —a sort of club of those 
who are pledged to organize no more. 

How should a man answer such appeals 
and requests? 

The time soon comes when a personal 
answer to every one is impossible. He 
can dictate two or three forms of letters 
and give them to his stenographer to use 
to fit each case. But why do this? Why 
spend his time and postage to say ‘no?’ 

What ought such a man to do, who is 
willing to help to a moderate degree in 
such good works? Let him first decide 
on a wise general plan of action. Most of 
his time and working strength must, of 
course, be given to his profession, or busi- 
ness, and to his family. But every man 
owes some of his time and money to the 
community, and he is an ungrateful 
member of the community if he do not 
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A BET ABOUT YOUR UNWORKING HOURS 


give both time and money to it. But 
let him decide, with his own conscience, 
how much he can afford to give; then to 
what “causes” or forms of activity he 
will give — for a year. Having made his 
programme, let him stick to it. Let him 
select a few organizations that appeal most 
strongly to him and personally investigate 
them and identify himself with them. 
His presence at a meeting, his personal 
conference with those who are doing the 
work, and his real participation in it will 
help even more than his money. A busy 
man of a moderate income cannot really 
help many “‘causes” in this way, but he 
may be of very real help to a few. 

Then let him use his waste-paper basket 
for the rest or send a printed circular 
to them somewhat like this: 

I should be glad to respond to your appeal (or, to 
comply with your request,) but I have chosen the 
societies and “causes” that I can help this year with 
such time and money as I can spare; and I cannot add 
to the list. I send you this information, with my good 
wishes for your success, so that you may take my 
name from your list and save the expense of more 
appeals. 


II 


Now take the other side. Suppose that 
you wish to organize some good move- 
ment which requires money, how are you 
going to get it? 

Don’t ask merely for money. Ask for 
personal help, personal conferences, per- 
sonal participation — personal _ touch. 
Give others a chance really to help you 
and to help themselves by taking an active 
part in the work. Such personal touch 
and help is proof of the sincerity of the 
endeavor. If you succeed in securing 
this, you will succeed in getting money. 
If you do not succeed in getting such 
personal interest and help, then the under- 
taking will not go far enough to do much 
good in the world; and you have made a 
mistake. Give it up. There are very 
many struggling ‘‘organizations” that are 
mistaken efforts very many. Do not 
add to the number. 

Above all don’t waste your time and 
other men’s time by organizing “‘advisory”’ 
and “honorary” committees. Any or- 
ganization that deserves to live must be 
kept alive by the real work of somebody. 
Tt is never kept alive by “advisory” com- 
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mittees. But in every community there 
are ‘‘prominent citizens’? whose names 
appear on all such committees — to the 
harm of every ‘‘cause”’ and of every or- 
ganization that they adorn. For such 
names very quickly come to mean a 
merely ‘“‘professional” support; and the 
professional committeeman or patron or 
advisory member is the most frazzled 
decoration that ineffective or moribund 
or merely parasitic organizations can have. 
If your name is worth anything or if you 
wish it ever to become worth anything 
in your community, keep it off all such 
honorary lists. Let it appear only where 
your time and your real self and your 
money are given. 





A BET ABOUT YOUR UNWORKING HOURS 


HAT clever English writer, Mr. 

Arnold Bennett, in a bright little 

skit of a book called ‘‘How to Live on 

Twenty-Four Hours a Day” makes a 

wager with you at the beginning that you 

waste much of your time and he proceeds 
to win his bet. 

For instance, suppose that you get up 
and take light exercises and a bath, and 
dress as a gentleman should without 
indecent hurry, and eat breakfast, and 
read your paper, and get to your office at 
half-past eight or nine o’clock. That 
is surely a leisurely schedule for any 
working member of society. Suppose you 
get through your day’s-work, whatever 
it is, with an interval for luncheon, and 
end it at five o’clock. Between five o’clock 
in the afternoon and seven the next morn- 
ing are fourteen hours of the twenty-four 
—a majority. Mr. Bennett bets you 
that you can’t even give an intelligent 
account of what you do with these four- 
teen hours. Yet your management of 
them determines not only your real 
happiness, but determines also the effi- 
ciency with which you spend your work- 
ing hours. The master trick of the game, 
in fact, is rightly to spend the hours that 
lie outside the working period of the day. 
Since one man has just as much time as 
another, and since the problem of wise 
living is the use that one makes of the 
hours that are not necessarily spent in 
work or in sleep — here lies his suggestion 
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for you. The ordinary man wastes this 
time. That is the long and short of it. 
A man who accomplishes important things 
either in building up his own character 
or in making himself useful to his friends 
and to the world that he moves in, is the 
man who has learned the art of utilizing 
these unsleeping, unworking hours. 

Most of us would lose the wager; for 
the truth.is our time is spent in piddling, 
in doing little things that are made neces- 
sary, if they are necessary at all, by our 
lack of orderly living. Suppose you wish 
to read. The book you want isn’t in 
its right place, and by the time you’ve 
found it you are out of the notion to read 
it. Or you will play golf. But you for- 
got to have your club mended, as you 
meant to. A housewife will spend a 
larger part of her time than she realizes 
in putting this and that in place because 
she hasn’t thoroughly trained her maid, 
and because the members of her household 
are careless of their time and thoughtless 
of her. The lost motion and the lost time 
in doing little things are great enough to 
keep many a man and many a woman 
from carrying out the pet project of their 
lives. They are waiting forever for a chance 
that will never come to take up these 
pet projects. One sometimes has a sym- 
pathy for the Frenchman who killed him- 
self because so much time must be wasted 
in dressing and undressing —in merely 
getting ready to do things. 

Then again, an hour is worth more to 
one man than half a dozen hours to 
another, because the first man knows how 
to use it promptly and effectively. He 
doesn’t piddle and get ready. He is 
ready; and he goes at what he wishes 
to do without distraction. And he does 
it with a vim. That’s what the school- 
men mean when they say “‘concentration.” 
This is an art that comes, as every other 
art comes, with practice; and every man 
can acquire it more or less well — can 
acquire it by degrees. 

Suppose a man had 1000 letters that he 
must read and classify (there is such a 
man), and he had only his spare moments 
to do it in. He will, if he be wise, first 
make a proper physical arrangement of 
the task. The unread letters he will 
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put in the most convenient place —a 
permanent place, not on a desk that must 
be used for something else. Then in 
even a half hour, with nothing to arrange 
and with no preparations to make, he 
can read perhaps a dozen and classify 
them; and he can do this any half hour 
or any quarter hour, or any ten minutes 
that he could find, and the readiness of 
the task will tempt him to it — will 
enable him to find time. Piddling and 
preparation— the bother of getting 
things ready to do something — consume 
much of our lives; and mere physical 
orderliness, reduced to an exact science, 
is the rarest of the minor virtues. It rises, 
in fact, to the dignity of a major virtue. 


II 


The principle of ‘‘the new science of 
business efficiency” can be applied to a 
home — to all the little things of living — 
quite as well as to the conduct of an 
industrial establishment. A good argu- 
ment could be made to show that it is 
more needed in the home than in the shop. 
The hours that are for recreation, for 
conversation, for living as distinguished 
from working — these need the benefit 
of “scientific” management, if conver- 
sation and recreation and the real pleasures 
of living are to be enjoyed. Such manage- 
ment would not mean a rigid system. It 
would mean chiefly the elimination of a 
thousand and one little duties and deeds 
that are made necessary by a lack of 
orderliness. It would mean the absence 
of having to get ready to do things. It 
would mean that, when a man wished to 
read half an hour, the book would be 
at hand; when he wished to work his 
garden, the tools would be there; when he 
wished to lie down, the couch would be 
ready; when he wished to — whatever 
he wished to do, he could do it without 
loss of time or change of mood. 

It is to be feared that women are great 
losers of time because, from an economic 
point of view, they have regarded their 
time as of less value than men’s — an 
erroneous judgment, by the way, because 
one person’s time is of as much value to 
that person as any other person’s time is 
to that person: everybody’s time is of prime 
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value to himself, just as everybody’s 
health or life is. The trouble about 
women’s work is that it is of so many kinds. 


garret; there is social work, according 
to every one’s taste and opportunity; 
there is, besides, the miscellaneous, left- 
over, general management of all small 
things (as well as of some large ones). 
All this is difficult to reduce to system. 
But it is not only possible but necessary 
if the household is to get the use of its 
time for the best pleasures and the best 
growth and the greatest happiness. 

If you take Mr. Bennett’s bet, that you 
cannot intelligently account for your 
hours spent away from your work, you'll 
have occasion to think of several important 
things before you win it. 


THE AWAKENING OF THE CITIES 


lk “Know thyself” is a good motto for 

a man, why not for a city? 

Trenton, N. J., thinks that it is. They 
have been having in Trenton a ‘Know 
Your City Week.” The week started, 
as a week should start, on Sunday, with 
rousing sermons everywhere. On Mon- 
day, the public schools and the public 
library showed what they were doing. 
On Tuesday a big meeting looked at a 
screen on which were thrown the results 
of a camera tour around Trenton, and 
other meetings heard lectures on the com- 
mission form of city government; and so 
on. 

The people of Trenton learned that week 
some surprising things about their city 
—for instance, that its death rate was 
higher than that of New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Boston, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, or Buffalo, and 20 per cent. higher 
than some cities of its own size. They 
learned, also, that there were many 
hideously ugly, unnecessarily ugly, spots 
about the place, and an absence of city’ 
thought or plan for convenience or beauty. 
Furthermore they learned that such agen- 
cies for improvements as existed were 
working without codperation and some- 
times at cross purposes. 

Naturally this concerted instruction 
was all that was necessary to wake the 
city up. Trenton immediately made plans 
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for federating its relief organizations, im- 
proving its health conditions, and begin- 
ning to beautify itself. 


II 


This incident in the history of Trenton 
would hardly be worth noting if it were an 
isolated incident. But the awakening 
of our cities is one of the most noteworthy 
activities of our time. They are waking 
up politically, commercially, educationally, 
esthetically, in the East, in the Mississippi 
Valley, in the West, in the South. Go 
where you will, you will find a new civic 
spirit in cities and in towns. Organiza- 
tion, codperation, community pride have 
gotten everybody at work in some way 
to make the town better, more beau- 
tiful, richer — a better place to live in. 

The story of this awakening is both 
interesting and encouraging; and, since 
interesting and encouraging activities are 
the staple of this magazine’s contents, 
it is a pleasure to announce that a series 
of articles on ‘‘The Awakening of the 
Cities” by Mr. Henry Oyen will begin in 
the WorLp’s Work for June. Mr. Oyen 
has spent several months in his investi- 
gations; and the facts that he has gathered 
are both important and inspiring. The 
good citizens of Trenton may learn from 
his articles how many other cities have 
done what they now wish to do. 


THE DOUBLE TRACK ERA IN THE SOUTH 


N last month’s Wortp’s Work it was 
said that the recent completion of a 
through line of railroad between Charles- 
ton, S. C., and Cincinnati, a project 
planned before the Civil War, showed 
dramatically that the South is again the 
highway of progress. Railroads are a 
good measure of the growth of any section 
of country. While the inauguration of 
the “Carolina Special” train is not of 
such tremendous importance itself, it is 
significant of a tremendous change in 
the South. It is regretted that this new 
service was credited to another railroad 
and not to the Southern Railway to which 
the credit is due. 
The recent announcement that the 
Union Pacific road is to do a large amount 
of double-tracking was hailed as indica- 
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tive of a new era in Western development. 
So the double tracking of the Southern 
Railway from Washington to Atlanta, 
(the work on which is_ well begun) 
gives a similar indication of a new era in 
‘the South. Ten years ago the country 
through which most of this double-track 
will run was a country of one-horse farmers. 
There was not a piece of double track 
railroad in the southern half of the original 
thirteen states. There was but one political 
party and that was stagnant. But these 
one-horse, one-track, one-party days of 
arrested development are past or are 
fast passing. 


LETTERS FROM READERS 


T ANY readers of The WorLp’s WorK 


were kind enough to write their 
congratulations on the conclusion of its 
tenth year, and to make suggestions about 
its conduct and contents. It was interest- 
ing to learn what class of articles these 
readers cared most for. “Articles of 
achievement” — the important and in- 
teresting things that men are now doing — 
were oftenest commended. It was grati- 
fying to be informed, too, by hundreds of 
readers that this brief interpretation ‘‘The 
March of Events,” is read with pleasure. 
Its shortcomings are many; but its two 
good qualities are commended in many 
letters — its sincerity and its independence. 
The magazine’s ‘‘portrait gallery,” too, 
as many readers called it, was commended. 
The suggestions made by these corres- 
pondents provokes the old question to 
what extent a magazine of high aim should 
be conducted with reference to sheer 
popularity — by merely guessing what the 
public wants. Put in this bald way, it 
is a silly question. For any magazine 
(or other instrument of public service) 
that did not regard what the people want 
would not serve the people long. On the 
other hand, a magazine (or any other 
instrument of the public service) that 
contented itself with trying to be popular 
by aiming to satisfy the ever-changing 
public taste, would miss doing a permanent 
and genuine service. The lighter public 
moods — such as the wish merely to be 
entertained — can be legitimately served, 
and if skilfully served, with profit. Often, 
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too, a diet of mere commonplaces finds a 
wide patronage. But these aims have 
little or no bearing on the problem of 


conducting a journal of a serious, positive ® 


purpose which tries to stimulate, to guide, 
and to instruct its public. This is the 
only aim of the profession that is worth 
the while of serious men of convictions. 
If journals with such a standard have 
the quality of being interesting as well as 
the quality of being sincere and indepen- 
dent, they will have profitable as well as 
useful careers. If they become dull, 
they die, as they ought. There is room 
in American life for much harmless com- 
monplace, but exceedingly little room 
for serious dulness. 


II 


Letters provoked by the tenth anni- 
versary number came from every part of 
the world — this for instance from Kia- 
ying-chan, China: 


I like your full-page portraits and keep them in a 
portfolio to show Chinese visitors (we have no others 
here in the interior). 

I read every word of the March of Events and per- 
sonally would add to it the space occupied by the 
articles on Investment and Insurance. 

Booker Washington’s articles are very practical 
and good for white or yellow as well as black folks. 

I admire your courage in attacking the Pension 
abuse. You have a Herculean task. The articles 
make sad reading. May you succeed! 

Your articles on great inventions and especially 
the progress of science in coping with disease interest 
me greatly. 

The chatty account of the first decade of the maga- 
zine is engaging and tends to establish a personal 
interest in your success through sympathy with your 


ideals. 
GEORGE CAMPBELL. 


These letters sweep the widest possible 
range of kindly criticism, and of suggestion. 
Next to articles about “achievement” 
and ‘The March of Events,” praise is 
given to articles about sound public life 
and about education. Emphasis is laid 
not on political doctrines but on political 
methods. Appropriating public money 
by the long-entrenched ‘‘log-rolling” 
methods, the degrading increases of pen- 
sions, the discriminating tariff schedules 
in favor of strong interests and industries 
— the people are becoming tired of these 
things. 

It is doubtful if any series of magazine 
articles in recent years has brought a 
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larger correspondence than Mr. Hale’s 
“The Pension Carnival.” They show 
conclusively that the people would applaud 
and support a sincere effort to put an end 
to this degradation. 

This general approval by thoughtful 
men of such a series of articles and of 
others of like aim, proves again that the 
fundamental virtue in the conduct of a 
serious magazine is to follow sincere 
convictions with the utmost correctness 
and to make your articles interesting as 
well as accurate. That’s the whole duty 
of a magazine. There’s no lack in the 
Worip’s Work of convictions or of 
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earnestness; but greater skill to tell the 
truth with the greatest dramatic effect — 
that’s needed in this magazine and in 
every other. 

Yet, with a modesty born of a knowledge 
of its shortcomings, the WorLp’s Work 
does feel great gratification not only in 
having found the widest audience, it is 
believed, that a magazine of convictions, 
sold at its price, has ever found, but in 
having established such relations with its 
readers as prompts them to write sugges- 
tions — which, every reader may be sure, 
are very gratefully received and always 
carefully considered. 


SPLITTINC UP FUNDS FOR SAFETY 


recently read an advertisement 

headed “Diversify your Invest- 
ments.” It gave him an idea. At the 
first opportunity, he went over his own 
investments, to find out whether he had 
too many eggs in one basket. 

He sent the result of his investigation to 
the WorrpD’s Wark, and asked for an 
opinion to back up his own. The diag- 
nosis showed that he held three power 
company bonds, one railroad bond, one 
municipal bond, and two bonds of in- 
dustrial companies, worth altogether about 
$30,000. On the face of it, the fund 
looked to be well split up. 

Analysis disclosed, however, that every 
security he had was issued by a corpora- 
tion of one state; that in a general way 
they were nearly all of a kind so far as 
marketability was concerned; and that 
they had all been bought from one bank- 
ing house, a house of the middle-class, 
which maintains a fair selling market in 
its own securities at all times, but is not 
a particularly good seller of securities 
for its customers. None of his bonds had 
any market outside the house from which 
he bought them. 

The bonds, at this date, are perfectly 
good. The companies which issued them 
are well managed, and the industrial 
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companies pay dividends. The buyer, 
however, had in mind when he bought 
the bonds that they would be, as it were, a 
second line of reserve capital for his 
business, and he wanted securities which 
have an active market as well as securities 
which are safe. 

From his point of view, therefore, the 
investment is faulty in several points. 
First, it is weak in that any conditions 
affecting a single state would weaken the 
whole investment — and, it happens, the 
state is the one in which he himself lives, 
so that the very conditions which might 
render it necessary for him to use the 
fund in his business would probably, at 
the same time, not only weaken its safety, 
but also make it much more difficult to 
sell any part of it or to borrow on it. 

Second, the fact that all the securities 
are specialties of a single house weakens 
the investment in that it exposes the 
whole fund to any weakness which may 
develop in that house, either financially 
or in its selling ability. 

A banking house, especially one the 
bulk of whose business is in a few special- 
ties rather than in a very large and diver- 
sified list of securities, depends for its 
market upon its own list of clients. This 
particular buyer made most of his pur- 
chases about two years ago. Suppose that 
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in 1914 he found it expedient to release 
his capital from the investment. Then 
suppose that in the year before, 1913, 
his banking house had met with one of the 
misfortunes that are not at all uncommon 
in the investment world, namely had sold 
to its list of clients a big issue of securities 
that had gone wrong in some way. This 
may happen, indeed must happen, to 
every dealer in securities. Under these 
conditions, its list of clients would natur- 
ally be full of reluctant buyers. In some 
instances, a single misfortune of this 
sort has lost more than a third of a list 
that had taken a decade or more to put 
together. The banking house, under these 
circumstances, with the best intentions 
in the world, cannot find nearly so good a 
market for its specialties, if they are 
offered for sale by its customers, as it 
could have found a year earlier. 

A customer who has confined his buying 
entirely to the list of this one house, as 
in the case cited, finds himself suddenly 
handicapped by conditions over which 
he has no control, and which are really 
not the fault of anybody. The lesson 
would seem to be, that if one seek the 
maximum of diversification, especially in 
a fund that is to be marketable at all 
times, one should not confine an invest- 
ment of that kind to the special securities 
of one special house. 

This weakness, if it be admitted that it 
is a weakness, is the one above all others 
that affects the largest buyers of securities. 
I think that it is nowhere more glaring 
than in the case of some of the insurance 
companies, the largest investors of all. 
One of the biggest of them has done its 
buying for years almost entirely through 
a single Wall Street house, a house of 
large capital and of excellent reputation. 
It chanced, however, that this banking 
house, while serving its clients with one 
hand, was serving one of the large railway 
systems with the other, being simply a 
channel through which investment money 
was directed toward the bonds of that 
particular railroad system. 

The railroad system went wrong a 
couple of years ago, and developed ele- 
ments of weakness that had been suspected, 
it is true, but had not been properly 
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gauged by the investment world. As a 
result this insurance company finds itself 
with a relatively large amount of its in- 
vestments badly depreciated in value 
and, in one or two instances, in default. 
It will not hurt the insurance company, 
for it is big enough and strong enough to 
meet such a condition without any trouble 
at all, and to protect itself fully until 
conditions bring back the intrinsic value 
to its investment. 

The relatively small investor, however, 
has no such inherent strength and he 
ought to be correspondingly more careful 
—but of course he isn’t. It is the big 
investor who can protect himself that 
takes the most care in his investment; 
and it is the small investor, who cannot 
protect himself that takes everything for 
granted and buys pretty much whatevei 
he is told to buy. 

While on this subject of business funds, 
it is fair to say that any amount of money 
invested to be a business surplus, should 
contain a relatively large amount of stand- 
ard listed securities, preferably bonds. It 
is all right, for the sake of the larger in- 
come, to fill the fund out with specialties 
of some established house, and even on oc- 
casion with standard railroad or industrial 
stocks. In some cases a small propor- 
tion of the fund can properly be put even 
into somewhat speculative securities, pro- 
vided the buyer knows that he is taking 
a business risk for the sake of possible 
business profit. 

I have in mind a fund, a report of which 
that was sent to me for criticism some time 
ago. It was divided about as follows: 


25 per cent. in six standard railroad bonds, yielding 


43 per cent. 
25 per cent. in four public utility bonds with fair 


market at 5} per cent. 
25 per cent. in three mortgages on business property 


at 53 per cent. 
25 percent. in ten semi-speculative stocks at average 


of 6 per cent. 


This investor got an average of nearly 
53 per cent. on his funds and, at the same 
time, he had a great deal of safety through 
diversification and a great deal of market- 
ability through the fact that two of his 
classes could be liquidated on short notice 
—one of them had a fair market, and the 
other was in maturing mortgages. He 
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also showed sense in splitting the specula- 
tive part of his funds amongst a good many 
issues. 

@ At this time, when the small investor 
and the middle class investor are looking 
for very high revenue, this question of 
splitting the investment up becomes more 
important. If a man is content with 2 
per cent. he can buy U. S. Government 
bonds with his whole fund and sleep very 
well at night; but he won’t have much 
income to spend out of his investment. 
If 4 per cent. will satisfy him, he can put 
the whole fund into one or two standard 
railroad bonds, the kind held by savings 
banks, and be equally easy in his mind. 
If he aspires to 43 per cent., I think that 
common sense would dictate splitting the 
fund into at least four parts. If his 
conditions demand 5 per cent., the sub- 
division should be even greater. 

If a man belongs in that large and grow- 
ing class that insists upon 6 per cent. or 
better, it is rank foolishness to confine 
the investment to one single security, 
or even to the securities floated and dealt 
in by a single house. During the past 
six months, half a dozen big, new industrial 
stock issues have been sold to the public as 
investments to yield 63 to 7 per cent. I 
think that in nearly every case they are 
good business securities, but of course 
none of them are gilt-edged. The average 
investor, looking at them, feels tempted 
by the array of figures and by the excellent 
banking houses that offer them for sale, to 
take his money out of the savings bank or 
out of the standard bonds he owns, and to 
put it all into one of these stocks. I think 
that such a course, while it would probably 
turn out all right, would be unwise in 
principle, for there is, of course, an element 
of business risk about these stocks that 
is lacking in a standard bond. 

In a recent case of this sort I ventured 
the opinion that if the fund, instead of 
being put into one of these issues, were 
split up between five of the stocks named 
In the list submitted to me, the fund would 
be almost as safe as it was in its present 
form, namely in a single block of a public 
utility bond selling at a price to yield 
nearly 5 per cent. This was, of course, 
an offhand comparison and not scientific; 
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for the element of safety quite defies 
scientific analysis, and about all that any 
one can do is to express a judgment based 
on general analysis. 

The point is that the higher the revenue 
you seek, the greater should be the 
diversity of the fund. The more fragile 
the eggs that you have to keep, the more 
imperative it is that they be kept in many 
baskets. To be specific, on the facts of 
the present moment, a fund invested in 
the 7 percent. preferred stock of an 
agricultural-implement company is not 
nearly so sound as a fund divided equally 
between that stock, and similar stocks of 
an iron-manufacturing company, a great 
mercantile company, a great meat-packing 
company, and even an automobile and 
wagon manufacturing concern. When 
this is written down in English it seems 
manifest; but the average investor is 
apt to forget it. 

More and more it is coming to be 
recognized both by the investing public 
and by the banking houses themselves, 
that the service of a banking house is 
purely a professional service. As a result, 
the banking house analyzes the character 
and the needs of funds brought to it for 
investment with more and more care and 
thought. Nowadays, when a man comes 
in to a standard house and says that he 
wants to put money away as a safeguard 
to his business, it does not try to sell him 
only its own specialties. It puts a lot 
of his money into listed securities, gives 
him the best of its own list, in the matter 
of marketability, and even, in rare in- 
stances, advises putting a part of it into 
the specialties of other houses, It is 
on the same principle that a great lawyer, 
when his client brings up a point that 
requires special knowledge in admiralty 
law, would refer him to an admiralty 
lawyer, rather than himself make an effort 
to render the whole service and collect 
the whole fee. 

That is what I mean by the statement 
that banking service is professional service. 
When you want it, you want it badly 
enough to get the best that you can find, 
particularly since it costs you no more 
than the worst in the first place, and 
costs you a great deal less in the long run. 








NE hot day in July, a year ago, I 
CO was standing on the sidewalk 
in Broad Street, New York, 
watching the antics of the “‘curb brokers.”’ 
I had never seen that strange market 
before and I was just watching, not paying 
any particular attention to anything, but 
just interested in an off-hand sort of way 
in what was going on. Presently another 
man came along and stood beside me and 
began to do the same thing that I was 
doing. 

In a few minutes he said. 

‘A queer place, isn’t it?” 

I answered that it was, and so began a 
casual conversation. After a while he 
gave me his card and I gave him mine; 
and we went into a restaurant and had 
a glass of milk, on him. During the course 
of the treat, he asked me what I was doing 
in New York. I told him that I had been 
unfortunate a little while before in a 
business venture in Mexico, and that I was 
in New York trying to get a line on some- 
thing new; therefore, I was out of a job 
and simply looking for an opportunity to 
start over again. 

“Queer that I met you,” he said, “for 
I guess I can steer you up against some- 
thing pretty good.” 

I grew interested and asked him what 
it was, and he presently confided in me 
that: he was cleaning up “$500 a week 
selling high grade securities to the public. 
His name was J. D. Shaffer, and his home 
was in Philadelphia: He was selling 
stock in the little town of Salem, O. It was 
not much of a place, but, according to 
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his description, its inhabitants seemed tv 
have a good deal of loose coin. 

The stock that he was making a fortune 
out of was the stock of the Inter-National 
Securities Co. of Wheeling, W. Va., which 
he described as a solid, substantial life 
insurance company. 

“You know,” he said, ‘‘some of the 
biggest fortunes in this country have been 
made by the people who bought life in- 
surance stock when the companies were 
young, and held it until they made good. 
This company of mine is that kind, only it is 
very young, and we are giving the general 
public a chance to get in on the ground 
floor. The company is looking for some 
more good, intelligent salesmen, and it 
will give you exclusive territory if you seem 
to be the right sort of man. It is really 
a mighty fine thing, and you seem to me 
to be the right sort of man to make a 
go of it.” 

I was interested, and I told him so. 
I had nothing to do, and I was impressed 
with the very simple logic of his remarks 
about insurance company stock as an 
investment. Like almost everybody else, 
I had always heard of the great insurance 
companies as perfect masses of wealth, 
as places where several billions of dollars’ 
worth of value had been gathered together 
from very small amounts of money in the 
first place. So his argument seemed to 
me to be the gospel truth, and I thought 
that I was extremely fortunate to have run 
into him. 

“How can I get into touch with the 
company,” I asked, “and find out whether 
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I am the right kind of man to do this 
job?” 

“Well,” he said, “‘the real boss lives here 
in New York, but it is sometimes hard to 
get to him; I think you had better try 
though, and I'll do my best to get you in 
touch with him. His name is W. L. Sher- 
rill and he lives at 514 West 114th Street. 
Suppose you call on him there, and say 
that you came from Mr. Shaffer to see 
him about the Inter-National Securities 
Co.” 

We talked a little bit more and 
separated. I started out to look for Mr. 
Sherrill. At 114th Street they told me 
that he had an office down town; I called 
there and they told me that he had his 
private office up town at the corner of 
42nd Street and Fifth Avenue, and that 
I would have to find him there, so I went 
there. 

It was a big, handsomely furnished 
suite of offices; people came and went 
mysteriously through doors without any 
names upon them, and everybody seemed 
to move around very quietly. There was 
an air of mystery about the place that I 
don’t understand yet; for there was 
nothing mysterious about Mr. Sherrill, 
when you got to him, though he did not say 
just who he was or what connection he 
had with the Inter-National Securities 
Co. I told him who I was, where I came 
from, and what I wanted. In a little while 
he seemed to be satisfied. He told me 
that he felt that I would do, and he offered 
to advance me the money to take me down 
to Wheeling, W. Va., to meet the officers 
of the company and to make direct appli- 
cation for a job as salesman. 

I went out of the office feeling elated; 
and the rather mysterious steps that had 
been necessary to get in touch with Mr. 
Sherrill were forgotten in the feeling of 
elation. I took a train for West Virginia 
with an easy mind, feeling that possibly 
my luck had turned and things were going 
to be all right. I suppose I have always 
been a simple-minded jackass and an 
easy mark for anybody. 

When I got to Wheeling, I called at the 
office of the Inter-National Securities 
Co. It did not impress me as anything 
very grand, and I recognized anew the 
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truth that many things very often have 
relatively humble beginnings. I sent in 
my credentials and met Mr. John T. 
Costello. He talked to me a little while 
and expressed the opinion that I would 
do. He began to tell me all about the 
business and to coach me in the art of 
selling the stock of the Inter-National 
Securities Co. 

During this process there appeared upon 
the scene the real spirit of the business; 
Colonel Ward Douglas, Colonel of God- 
knows-what, but certainly the smoothest- 
working piece of machinery that it has 
ever been my pleasure to contemplate 
in action. He was a man past middle 
age, a fine upstanding figure, always well 
dressed, always debonair, almost always 
happy, always full of enthusiasm, and al- 
ways the very soul of honor and courtesy— 
a man made for the job and doing it, as 
he modestly admitted, better than any- 
body else in the business; a real philan- 
thropist at heart, burning with a desire 
to make everybody rich who came in 
contact with him, and eager at all times 
to scatter prosperity wherever he went. 

He talked to me at this time only a 
little, and, therefore, since this is a chron- 
icle and not an essay, I shall say no more 
about him at this stage of the story. He 
comes into the story here only long enough 
to suggest that, by way of training, I 
should take a run down to Salem, O., where 
my friend Mr. Shaffer was tilling the 
field, and watch Mr. Shaffer at work as 
an inspiration and example. So I wrote 
a letter to Mr. Shaffer and, in the course 
of the next three or four days, I received 
the following answer: 


Hotei SHRIVER 
JosEPH SnRIver, Proprietor 
Salem, Ohio. 
Salem, O., Aug. 4 - to 
Mr. 
Hotel Windsor, Wheeling, 
W. Va. 

DEAR FRIEND: — 

On my return to town this morning I find your 
letter, am pleased to know you are now with this 
Company. Be sure you thoroughly understand the 
proposition before starting out. The proposition is 
a good one, but must be understood. Mr. Killen, 
the President will assign you to some good territory, 
but don’t leave any of them hold you up as I am held 
up. I am working in another man’s territory, and 
am compelled to pay some one $1.50 for each share I 
sell. When I sell so shares it costs me $75.00 which 
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D. A. WILHELM 


SALEM, OHIO 
F. W. Killen, Esq., June 1, 1910. 


Pres. Inter-National Securities Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Dear Sir:- 

We the undersigned accepted the invitation 
of your special representative, Mr. Ward Douglas, to 
visit your office at Wheeling, W. Va., there to make 
& personal investigation of your different Companies 
end their Charters, also the license of the Citizens 
National Life Insurance Company, all of which proved 
very satisfactory. 

We called at the office of The Bradstreets 
Commercial Agency and also at some of the banks at 
Wheeling where additional satisfactory information 
was given us. 

As a result of our investigation we have 
taken stock in your Company, and pledge you our cheer- 
ful co-operation. 

We remain, 


Respectfully yours, 


Sawthly, 


uo 


Caog laabiruch Loaulh 
D Jefe 
Dilly hl, ote’ 


és 











A TESTIMONIAL THAT HELPED SELL INTER-NATIONAL SECURITIES CO. STOCK 


For his endorsement of the company Mr. Wilhelm, a prominent lumberman and bank director, was to receive 
$1 a share for all stock sold in a certain district 
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alone would be a good 2 weeks profit. This is the first 
time in all my experience as a stock salesman that I 
have had to pay to do business, other companies are 
willing to pay me. I am of the opinion I am the only 
rube in the field. But it wont /ast long. lam going to quit. 

I have several Better offers in the same Business, 
one from Illinois one from Philadelphia. I will do 
business in Ohio & go where, and when I please, and 
make my own terms. I am having lots of trouble 
here, there are so many knockers here. 

Have only sold 100 shares in 2 weeks, and now still 
have $2,000.00 in Notes, which I am trying to collect. 
We get nothing on Notes until they are paid. This 
would be no place for you, as you too, would have to 
give up $1.50 per share, in this territory which is 
claimed by Mr. Douglas. Go to some town, any town 
not over 8 to 10,000 people. 

You sure will be a success, as I am a good studier 
of human nature and think well of you. Keep in 
touch with me, after while in the ear future I expect 
to have something which will keep us and our Wives 
together, and no limit to territory with 25 to 35 per 


cent. comm. 
You will find Dr. Hubbard, Killen, & Costello, 


fine people. 

Be sure and work in Ohio, not more than 50 miles, 
or so out from Wheeling. I wish you success. I hate 
this territory now, and more each day; this is my sth 
week here, and most of the investors are dissatisfied, 
about the Board Contract. I wish you success 

Very truly 
James D. Shaffer 
Genl Delivery 
Salem, Ohio. 

This was a sort of cold shower, but I 
went on, as Costello suggested that I had 
better. I got to Salem all right and met 
Shafier. He was disagreeably surprised, 
and what followed ought to have been 
enough for me; but, as I said before, I 
guess I was born to be an easy mark, 

“Say, old man,” he said, “‘I guess we 
had better not be seen together very much. 
You had better walk down the other side of 
the street, and when you meet me perhaps 
you had better not recognize me. I have 
told people around here that I am through 
with the Inter-National, and that the 
advisory board is full. I want to dig 
up something for you that will be better 
than this; and maybe it will hurt you to 
be known as connected with the Inter- 
National.” 

_Then he launched into a rather bitter 
discussion of the Inter-National and its 
way of doing business. He said that he 
was paying Douglas 5 per cent. of his com- 
mission and that he was paying an addi- 
tional $1.00 a share to D. H. Wilhelm, 
lumberman and merchant, and that he 
had already paid Wilhelm several hundred 
dollars. He was pretty sore on the whole 
business. 
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I stayed around there for a week and did 
not learn very much, except that it was 
considerably hard to make people make a 
fortune by buying life insurance company 
stock. Finally at the end of the week 
Shaffer made me a proposition. 

“You go to Alliance, O., and work 
that field. I will give up all I know to you 
if you will pay me $1.00 a share on the 
stuff you sell. I know that you are going 
to make good. Alliance is a hard place 
to work in; it is a “burnt field’’; it was 
“burnt” by a brother of Costello’s, who 
went down there to sell Inter-National 


‘stock and blew in $400 and disgraced him- 


self so that the company has a sort of 
bad name in the town, and it may be a bit 
harder to make things go on there again; 
but there is lots of money in the town 
and the people are eager to make more out 
of what they have got. I think you can 
do pretty well down there and it is the 
best place I know of to go.” 

So straightway I headed for Alliance, 
drifted into town without any noise, and 
began to look around for ways and means 
to start things moving. I worked for 
about a week or so — this was in August, 
1910 — but didn’t sell anything. The 
town was a “burnt field” all right, for 
everybody seemed to know about Cos- 
tello, the way they do in a little town like 
that, and every one seemed to be shy about 
having anything to do with the Inter- 
National Securities Co. I saw that some- 
thing had to be done, so I determined to 
land the man who seemed to me to be 
best qualified to help the campaign. 

Mayor Speidel is a German, a placid 
fellow who is never in a hurry. The first 
time I saw him, I broke into his court-room 
where he was holding a sort of informal 
court, and handed him a card. He told 
me that he was busy and that he was not 
interested, but I persisted and finally we 
got together and had some talks. I found 
that I could not offer him anything as a 
straight business proposition, andI began to 
use a few of the collateral inducements that 
I carried with me in my little brown wallet. 
I talked about putting him on the advisory 
board and of making him an associate 
director, and finally, possibly, of giving him 
a chance to share in any profits that I might 
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make working in Alliance, particularly 
if he would be good enough to let me 
say that he was a stockholder and if he 
would give me some letters of introduction 
to other people around town who might 
be influenced by his good will. He got 
interested but he didn’t put up any money, 
and I was getting pretty sick of it. 

Just about then, when I was feeling 
pretty sore, Colonel Ward Douglas 
dropped into town and we had a long 
heart to heart talk about the situation. 
He told me, though I am not quite sure 
whether it was on this occasion or on a 
later one, how he got in touch with Sher- 


rill and was called into the service of: 


the company just in time to save it from 
blue ruin. Sherrill hired him and sent 
him down to Wheeling. 

“Why,” he said, ‘‘when I struck that 
office, it looked as if it was on the verge 
of going to pieces. Killen and Ayres 
confessed that they were ‘broke,’ that 
there were a lot of unpaid bills, and that 
everything was going down hill — down 
at the heels, and out at the elbows. I 
looked the situation over and decided that 
what they needed was a little bit of brains. 
I supplied the brains. I hadn’t been there 
a week when I brought in $2,000 in cash. 
They didn’t believe it at first, and I broke 
it to them gently. Then they nearly 
went crazy, and from that time on they 
saw things coming their way all the time.” 

I told him that night about my work 
with Mayor Speidel, and my inability 
to get him to the sticking point. He 
thought about it for a minute and said: 

“You introduce me to him and I will 
fix it.” 

The next day I did it and I watched 
Colonel Douglas at work. In the course 
of a little while he sold Speidel 20 shares 
of the stock, and got him to agree to 
furnish a list of names of other people who 
might buy, and he agreed to pay Mayor 
Speidel a commission of $1.00 a share 
on all stock that was sold to these names. 
The Mayor, thereupon, wrote the follow- 
ing letter of endorsement. 

Tse City oF ALLIANCE, O#I0 
E. P. Spemet, Mayor 
Aug. 27th, 1910. 


To whom it may concern: 
After investigating the plan of Inter-National 


Securities Company, I became interested and hereby 


endorse same to my friends. 
: FE. P. Sprmet. 


Then he gave me the following list of 
his friends, whom I could see, and who 
might be induced, he said, to buy the 
stock, particularly with his endorsement. 


C. L. Deville, 127 So. Union St., Post Office 

J. J. Brown, 226 So. Linden St. (of Diehl & Brown) 

Milton C. Moore, Post Office Building 

John F. Hogan, Clerk City Water Works 

Thos. Doyle, 416 E. Broadway 

D. M. Armstrong 738 So. Linden St. 

A. A. Armstrong (Insurance) 

Spencer Cassaday, 261 W. Broadway, Letter Carrier 

A. L. Atkinson, Cashier rst Nat. Bank, 723 S. Arch St. 

D. S. Sturgeon, Cashier City Sav. Bank, 330 So. 
Freedom St. 

Wesley Rockhill, Spring Water Ice Co. N. Rockhill 

Howard Bohecker, Cashier All. Bank Co., 1226 So. 
Linden St. 


That was a good beginning but it was 
not the only good turn that the Colonel 
did for me on this occasion. We went 
and saw Professor Weaver, of Alliance, 
and we had a talk with him. Professor 
Weaver subscribed for 20 shares, and gave 
us his note, payable to himself, for $500. 
He also wrote us a testimonial letter, 
which is dated September 1oth, 1910. 
The letter was written by Douglas and 
I have the original draft of it in his own 
handwriting. The letter, as we used it in 
testimonial form, was as follows: 


L. L. WEAVER, F. T. WEAVER, 
Supervisor of Writing and Draw Secretary Ohio Valley Business 
ing, Alliance, O., Salem, O. College, East Liverpool, O. 
H. E. WEAVER, 

Supervisor of Writing and Drawing 
Newton Falls, O., Niles, O. 

Alliance, Ohio, Sept. 10, 1910. 
Mr. F. W. Killen, 
President International Securities Co., 
Wheeling, West Vi-ginia. 
DEAR Sir: — 

Through your special representative, Mr. ———, 
I have become a stock-holder in your Company, after 
investigating your plans through other gentlemen who 
are stock-holders. 

I consider your purposes must conduce to very 
profitable results to the stock-holders. 

Wishing you success, I will join with the numerous 
stock-holders who have already enrolled in making 
a substantial volume of business, 

Yours truly, 


(Insurance) 


L. L. WEAVER. 

Right here I must explain this ‘“‘ myself” 
note which, Douglas told me, is an in- 
vention of his and which came in mighty 
handy in the transaction of our business. 
It is a note made in the. form of the ac- 
companying reproduction. 

The beauty of these notes is that, in Ohio 
at least, we had little difficulty in cashing 
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“Value receire?, negotiable and payable at the 
Scand Rbauk. Nokimet. Bank. 








WITH INTEREST AT 6% PER ANNUM 

















THE “MYSELF” NOTE—AN INVENTION OF COLONEL DOUGLAS 
for which the agents of the Inter-National Securities Co. got many Ohio banks to give them certificates of deposit 


them in the banks as single name notes. 
I don’t know much about the banking 
business, but I think that this “myself” 
note is something wonderful. I suppose 
I ought to explain in detail how it is 
worked. First you spot your victim, go 
to his bank, get introduced to the cashier, 
and tell him that you are about to enter 
into a business transaction with Mr. 
and ask if his note is good for $500 or 
$1000. If he says yes, go to your victim 
and interest him. If he says that he can- 
not spare the money, tell him that you 
don’t want his money; that you want his 
codperation and good will; that you can 
let him have stock without disturbing his 
money or his bank’s money. You explain 
that all he has to do is to give you a six 
months’ note payable to himself and he 
will receive his stock in 48 hours. If the 
note was made to the company. no stock 
could be issued until the note was paid, 
but the company would issue stock im- 
mediately for these “myself”? notes. The 
victim would make the note payable to 
himself and then endorse it. We would 
take it to his bank, and tell the cashier 
to take out the discount and give us a 
certificate of deposit for the balance. 
The maker of the note thought that 
he was not called upon to pay anything, 
until the note was due, but so far as 
I can see the certificate of deposit to our 
credit was the same as cash to us, and it 
was much easier than cash to get. 
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The only snag that we ran up against 
was in connection with Mr. Weaver’s 
note for $500, and right here I want to 
record the name of the gentlemen who 
presented the snag. 

Before I got connected with the com- 
pany, Douglas had sold stock to Mr. D. 
W. Crist, a prominent capitalist of Al- 
liance. He bought 100 shares of the 
stock at $20 a share back in July, 1900, 
and from that time on we used a testi- 
monial letter from him dated July 1oth; 
and he was, unwittingly, of course, re- 
sponsible for a great many sales of the 
stock. At the bottom of that letter he 
was described as D. W. Crist, President of 
the Peoples Bank; President of the D. 
W. Crist Music Publishing Co., Director 
of the Columbus Savings & Trust Co., 


Columbus, and formerly Ohio State 
Senator for four counties. The testi- 
monial read as follows: 

July 10, 1909. 


Mr. Frank W. Killen, President. 

Inter-National Securities Co., 

Wheeling, W. Va. 
GENTLEMEN: — 

Through your special representative, Mr. Ward 
Douglas, I became interested in your plan to own and 
operate, under one management, a number of In- 
surance Companies. 

After a personal investigation of your Company, 
and meeting your officers, I decided to send you my 
application for one hundred shares Preferred Stock 
and check for Two Thousand Dollars ($2,000) to pay 
for same. 

Assuring you of my earnest co-operation, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
D. W. Crist. 
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Moultrie, Ohio, Duly £0 
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D. W. CRI ST, Music Publisher 
Pay to Hox Xr natsnrol Seurrnmtes he Order $22 °° os 
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To THE PEOPLES BANK COMPANY OF ALLIANCE, 
ALLIANCE, OHIO 
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A CHECK THAT MADE PEOPLE BUY 


The agents of the Inter-National Securities Co. carried photographs of this check and used [Mr. Crist’s name. 
which was well known in that part of Ohio, to induce other people to subscribe to the stock 


The cashier of the Peoples Bank Co., 
was named William A. Thompson. When 
Weaver gave us his note, Colonel Douglas 
said “‘Take it around to the bank and 
cash it.” 

I headed for the bank and handed in 
the note to Mr. Thompson. He said, 

“What is this?” 

I told him what it was and he said: 

“T won’t cash it without another 
signature.” 

I was surprised, not to say grieved. I 
went back and told Douglas, and he went 
down to the bank. He told Thompson 
that his president, Mr. Crist, was a promi- 
nent stockholder and director of the 
insurance company, and that he knew that 
Mr. Crist would be very much put out 
at Mr. Thompson’s refusal to cash the 
note. Thompson’s reply was. 

“T know my business, and I hope you 
know yours.” 

So we went away from that bank without 
the money, which was always an un- 
pleasant thing to do during this cam- 
paign. But if Thompson was not to be 
caught with one name notes there were 
plenty of others who were. 

I did quite a good business for a little 
while in Alliance, but nothing like as much 
as many of the other agents. I found it, 


in fact, pretty hard going, and I was 
under constant pressure from the office. 
Early in the campaign I got an application 


from G. K. Pritchard for 40 shares and 
from John S. Spring for 20 shares. Prit- 
chard held off, not being particularly eager 
to take up his stock. Douglas saw him and 
told him that one of the associate directors 
had died, and that if he would take $1,000. 
of the stock, he would see to it that he, 
Pritchard, was made an associate director. 
On this promise Pritchard bought the 
stock and gave me his note. Spring was 
a friend of his and came along with him. 
Mr. Pritchard, under date of September 
2oth, gave me the following testimonial, 
which of course I used for all there was 
in it. 
THE INTERNATIONAL MAUSOLEUM Co., 
G. K. Pritcoarp, Gen. Rep. 
Alliance, O., Sept. 20, ’r0. 
Frank W. Killen, Esq., 
President Inter-National Securities Co., 

Wheeling, W. Va. 
DEAR Sir: — 

Just handed your Mr.——settlement for the limit 
of stock he would allow me. 

In becoming a stockholder I am convinced of the 
manifold profits that must come from the operations 
of many companies under one efficient management. 
You can consider me in full accord with your plans 
and feel assured of my co-operation and support. 

Very truly yours, 
Gus. K. PRITCHARD. 

Trading on peoples names I went from 
one man to another. Seemingly they did 
not know what they were lending their 
names to: certainly I did not know 
what I was selling. 

(In the June number the author tells of 
his awakening.—The Editors.) 








A RIGHT FOURTH OF JULY 


HOW TO PREPARE FOR A JUBILANT HOLIDAY — AND NO LIVES LOST 


BY 


LEE F. HANMER 


ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION DEPARTMENT OF CHILD HYGIENE 


there had ever been when every Independence Day. The extra amount of 
child in the town had had a good pleasure which these celebrations gave over 
time all day long. No one had had to the old unorganized celebrations cannot 
save his firecrackers until afternoon or be measured in figures. The saving in life 
fire them at hour intervals to make them and limb can. 
last. Festivities had begun early and In these cities the Fourth of July 
gone on all day, and every boy and girl casualties for the three preceding years 
that was not sick in bed was tired enough averaged 1,452. Last year, under the 
to enjoy rest when night came, and not new plan of celebration, the number 
one of them had ever seen such fireworks dropped to 451. In many of these cities 
as all of them had seen that night. measures limiting the sale and use of 
There had been more fun, more brass explosives had been tried for years, 
bands, and more fireworks thanever before but with little success. The small boys 
and not a youngster had been burned, or were not to be denied. The element in 
blown up, or otherwise injured. As the the celebrations in 1910 which uniformly 
Irish school janitor expressed it, brought the desired results was the plan- 
“Tverybody satisfied, nobody hurted.” ning of a definite programme of wholesome, 
It was all the result of an idea that interesting, and comparatively safe ac- 
struck the grown-ups that the youngsters tivities that held the attention of both 
would enjoy the day a good deal more if children and adults throughout the entire 
they were not assailed on all sides all day day. 
long by ‘“‘don’t do this,” “and don’t do This movement for a safe and sane 
that,” “be careful, Johnny,” “put it Fourth has had a country-wide effect. 
further out in the road,” etc. It also oc- The average number of children and adults 
curred to the grown people that they killed and injured on the Fourth of July 
might turn the dreaded day to some pleas- in the 83 largest cities of the United 
ure on their own account if they joined in States from 1903 to 1910 has averaged 
the festivities. This is what happened, 4,543 per year. On the Fourth of July, 
and the celebration was planned on a scale 1g10, though the new plan was tried only 
commensurate with the unfulfilled desires in some of them, the total number of 
of their youth. The burden of festivities accidents in these cities was only 2,923. 
was not left upon the shoulders of the That record is far from ideal, but it is 
devoted small boy to carry, hampered decidedly encouraging, when it is remem- 
by a lack of capital, parental warnings, bered that of these 83 cities only 28 
and the activities of the town police. organized their Independence Day celebra- 
Fourth of July was planned and organized tions on the ‘“‘safe and sane” plan. The 
on a hitherto unheard of scale— and the results are so uniformly satisfactory that 
| results justified it. The janitor was right, there seems to be no good reason why the 
“Iverybody satisfied, nobody hurted.” remaining 55 cities should not take similar 
: Last year seventeen American cities, for action for 1911. 
the first time, definitely planned and The appalling list of Independence Day 


|’ WAS the first Fourth of July that carried out organized celebrations of 
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casualties has been tlie subject of comment 
and serious discussion for many years. 
Julia Ward Howe, writing in the early 
seventies, described a campaign for a 
safe celebration in her home city. She 
tells how the local officials were prevailed 
upon to pass an ordinance prohibiting 
the use of explosives on Independence 
Day. Whether she appreciated the humor 
of the situation or not, she added this 
significant paragraph: ‘‘We succeeded in 
getting an ordinance prohibiting the sale 
and use of all kinds of explosives on Inde- 
pendence Day; but the mayor was a 
personal friend of our family and granted 
















































1452 Casualties 451 Casualties 


BEFORE AND AFTER THE INTRODUCTION OF 
THE SANE FOURTH 


The average record of injuries of 17 American cities in 
1997-1909 in contrast with the record of the same cities in 1910 


us special permission to have in our 
backyard our usual private celebration 
with firecrackers, torpedoes, rockets, etc.” 
This is the universal attitude. Each 
of us thinks it unsafe for anybody else 
to use explosives on Independence Day, and 
therefore every one has tried to find some 
way by which he or she could be exempt 
from the restrictions and indulge in the 
long-established custom of din and dis- 
traction, largely for the want of some- 
thing better to do. 
The trouble was that, in order to pre- 
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vent accidents, an effort was made to stop 
people from having a good time in a way 
sanctioned by custom instead of substitut- 
ing a better way. Of course, such an 
effort was futile. 

It suddenly occurred to us that the way 
to deal with the dangerous kind of 
Fourth of July celebration was, in 
addition to restrictive measures, to pro- 
vide something better. This idea was 
convincingly expressed by a newcomer to 


‘our shores who happened to be attend- 


ing a mass meeting in an Eastern town, 
called to arrange for a “‘safe and sane” 
celebration. After listening to the recital 
of the Independence Day casualties which 
the spokesman of the meeting was using 
to convince his townspeople that action 
was necessary, this man arose and said: 


My friends, in my own land we have great national 
holidays that are sincerely loved by all the people for 
their sacred associations and for the patriotic spirit 
that their observance inspires. Yonr record of. casual- 
ties and fire losses on America’s anniversary of inde- 
pendence is truly appalling; but, awful as it is, it 
seems to me to be of far less moment than the loss 
you permit by neglecting the opportunity that this 
great holiday affords for inspiring patriotism in your 
people and for teaching your boys and girls, and those 
who come from other lands to make America their 
home, the great lessons of freedom, independence, and 
the high privilege of citizenship. 


That community acted upon the sug- 
gestion and proceeded to arrange a 
programme that should be first, an inspira- 
tion to patriotism; second, so attractive 
as to leave no desire on the part of any 
boy or girl for the old objectionable ac- 
tivities; and third, as free as possible from 
danger to life and limb. The result in 
ninety-two communities that did likewise 
was that the day was made significant of 
the purpose for which it was _ instituted 
and that the accidents dropped to about 
one fourth of what they had formerly been. 

Let us see just how these celebrations 
are carried out. The programme arranged 
in Albany is sufficiently typical to justify 
a somewhat detailed recital. 

“Kept busy having a good time” 
would well describe what happened to 
the boys and girls of that city on July 
4th, rgto. 

For weeks in advance the game had 
been on. Boys in the manual training 
department of the public schools were 
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making wooden rifles, the muzzles bored 
to receive flags. Others were forming 
into brigades with companies of forty 


@ boys each from the different schools, and 


were drilling as though they were the 
nation’s last defence. Still others were 
making paddles and practising upon the 
rafts and canoes for the great water sports 
that were scheduled for that eventful 
day. The athletes were in strict training, 
using every available moment on the ath- 
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a thousand white sailor hats for the boys 
to wear in the parade, and inviting friends 
and relatives to Albany for the great 
celebration. 

It was not the children only who were 
busy, but the grown-ups had their hands 
full too. Promises had been made and 
had to be kept. So the preparations 
went merrily on. 


A few citizens had formed a self- 


appointed committee to arrange a pro- 








THE CAMPUS OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Which formed an ideal setting for the unique pageant of more than a thousand people enacted by the 
instructors and students of the summer school 


letic fields or in the vacant lots or down 
the side streets and alleys, getting as fit 
as fit could be for the mighty contests 
of brawn and skill that were soon to take 
place before the throng of friends and 
admirers. 

The girls were no less active, perfecting 
drills and songs and tableaux, putting 
finishing touches on pretty gowns and 
costumes, preparing colored parasols for 
the wonderful “human flag”’ act, making 


gramme and, at a general meeting called 
by this committee, an Independence Day 
Association was organized. An Executive 
Committee of the Association formulated 
a definite programme, secured estimates 
of costs, and presented its plans to the 
city government for ratification and co- 
operation. This resulted in a General 
Executive Committee consisting of the 
Mayor and seven Aldermen and a like 
number representing the Independence 
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Day Association. The city agreed to 
put its usual appropriation for such 
purposes into a common fund with at 
least an equal amount raised by the 
Association. All plans were to be ap- 
proved by the General Executive 
Committee. 

Numerous sub-committees, each charged 
with the task of providing one definite 
feature of the programme, enlisted many 
workers and thus lightened the burdens. 

All went to work with a will. It was 
agreed at the outset that the object 
aimed at should be a ‘‘good time,” and 
that it should be, first, recreative, and, 
second, educational and patriotic. 

The boys’ parade started at 9 A. M. — 
on time—for they had assembled at 
their school buildings at 8 A.M., and 
marched under their own officers to the 
rendezvous. Meanwhile the girls as- 
sembled at the State Armory and marched 
to the Capitol steps, where they were 
“banked” and formed into a “living 
flag” (the colors produced by the paper 
parasols). They gave a musical enter- 
tainment while waiting for the parade, 
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RESULTS OF THE ‘“ OLD FOURTH” 
When the burdens of celebrations fell almost entirely upon the 
more willing than wise small boys 


which soon brought the boys in line 
before them. The white sailor hats 
(made by the girls), and the white cotton 











THE “OLD FOURTH” 


FLOAT 1N THE BUFFALO PAGEANT 


Symbolizing the casualties in the era of unregulated individual celebrations 





A RIGHT FOURTH OF JULY 











FOURTH OF JULY WATER SPORTS AT ALBANY, N. Y. 


Part of the programme (which included twelve base ball games, parades, etc.) planned ahead to give the max- 
imum amusement to every one in the city at the minimum cost and danger 


navy suits furnished by a local shirt 
manufacturer at cost made them look like 
United States ‘‘ Jackies,”’ and they certain- 
ly felt the part. 

The ‘Salute to the Flag’ was ac- 


companied by ‘‘America”’ ‘sung by the 
two thousand children and the thousands 
of fathers and mothers, uncles, aunts, 


and friends. The boys then cheered the 
girls and were cheered in turn; then 


came more singing and drills, and then 
dismissal. 

At the same time six baseball games 
were being played at as many grounds 
between senior ‘‘nines’”’ and attended by 
those specially interested. 

At noon, for an hour, the bells in the 
church towers rang out the chimes of 
liberty as did the old Independence Bell 
on that eventful day in the ‘‘ quiet Quaker 








CELEBRATING INDEPENDENCE DAY AT COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


A track meet which interests not only the participants but a great crowd of spectators 
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town.” This was accompanied by bugle 
calls and the firing of salutes appro- 
priate to the occasion. A ‘“‘compromise” 
ordinance prohibited the use of dynamite 
and like explosives, toy pistols, fireworks, 
and “‘crackers’’ over six inches in length. 

In the afternoon the six ball grounds 
were again in use by the Grammar School 
Baseball League, and an athletic meet 
was conducted on the Y. M. C. A. field. 
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those who could not leave their neighbor- 
hoods because of household cares or 
old age. Thus the Fourth was brought 
to those who could not go to the exhibi- 
tions. 

In the evening the whole city turned 
out to see the fireworks. Albany is 
especially favored by having an amphi- 
theatre-like park where grassy slopes 
rise on three sides from a large stage 








THE KIND OF FIREWORKS THAT A “SAFE AND SANE” FOURTH CAN PROVIDE 


In contrast with the feeble displays possible from individual effort 


Also a swimming and canoe contest was 
held on (and in) the artificial lake in 
Washington Park. This was one of the 
most popular features of the entire day. 
Following these events a lawn féte and 
flag drill gave enjoyment to children and 
grown-ups alike. 

During the afternoon several band 
concerts were given in different sections 
of the city, chiefly for the pleasure of 


providing at least 40,000 choice seats, 
and below, ample space for handling any 
kind of fireworks with perfect safety to 
the audience. 

It was a grand day, teeming with patri- 
otism and fun, almost entirely free from 
accidents, and when the cost in dollars 
was counted the total came within $3,000. 

The promoters were wise to try to do 
well a few things, and to distribute the 





A LOCAL PARADE PASSING THE CITY HALL, NEW YORK 


One of the many which helped to equalize the crowds all over the city and to keep everyone occupied and amused 
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A PART OF THE PAGEANT IN CLEVELAND, OHIO 


In which the girls as well as the boys showed their approval of the new method of celebration 


work so that none of the workers would 
be unwilling to serve again. 

Boston began its celebration at 1 A. M. 
by lighting a number of great signal fires 
on the heights about the city. These 
were in charge of a committee, and every 
boy who wanted to begin the day early 
was invited to help with that part of the 
programme. President Taft was on hand 
at 11 A.M. to review the magnificent 
parade of floats and footmen, and in the 
evening the fireworks display from barges 
anchored at midstream in the Charles River 
was voted a great success, not. only by 
Bostonians, but also by thousands of 
school teachers, principals, and superin- 
tendents assembled there from all over the 
United States to attend the annual meeting 
of the National Education Association. 

New York City opened its school 
buildings under the supervision of its 
vacation school and summer playground 
teachers, and kept the children busy and 
happy for several hours with patriotic 
exercises prepared before the closing days 
of school. 

Committees in various sections of the 
city arranged programmes for local en- 
tertainment, and thus people were kept 
from massing in great numbers at one 
central point —a problem that must be 
taken into account in a great city. 

Another striking feature of the New 
York City celebration was the twenty- 
one large athletic meets arranged for the 


young men. There was also a_ ‘“‘flag 
race” by relay teams of twenty-five boys 
each from the public schools. This took 
place on Fifth Avenue, from r1oth street 
to 59th street. All arrangements were 
in the hands of a citizens’ committee ap- 
pointed by the Mayor. Funds were pro- 
vided by city appropriation and _ public 
subscription. 

Buffalo had its parade at 9.30 A.M., 
followed by the reading of the Declaration 
of Independence and a programme of 
tableaux, folk dances, drills, and music. 
The playground directors took charge 
of the afternoon festivities and kept the 
children busy and the adults entertained 
by games and athletics for both young 
and old. 

The most popular event was “wading 
races” in the great wading pool in Hum- 
bolt Park. This year they propose to 
have competition in patriotic orations 
continuing throughout the spring — the 
three or four best to be given on Inde- 
pendence Day. 

The parade in Cambridge, Mass., was 
notable in that it consisted of unique and 
beautiful floats prepared by the different 
nationalities in the city, and which depicted 
some episode significant of liberty in their 
countries’ history. The whole community 
was thus welded together, and the sense 
of “belonging” was shared by all. 

Colorado Springs, Colo., arranged a 
great number of ‘‘outing picnics” and 
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A RIGHT FOURTH OF JULY 

















ON THE STEPS OF THE CAPITOL AT ALBANY 
“The American Flag’’ represented by the colored parasols carried by thousands of little girls 


took the children out into the country League. Two thousand children paraded 
for a day of fresh air and sunshine. and carried flowers to the hospitals. 

Orange, N. J., placed its celebration Automobiles were provided for crippled 
in the hands of its Home and School children. 








THE SCHOOLBOY PROCESSION IN ALBANY, N. Y. 
A part of the morning programme. Six base-ball games kept these boys busy in the afternoon 
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DISCUSSING THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE AT BUFFALO, N. Y. 
A part of the instructive element in the new idea for the observance of Independence Day 


After a day filled with activities, they 
made the boast—with just pride — 
that there had not been one ambulance 
call during the entire day that could be 
attributed to the celebration. 

The city of Springfield, Mass., has 
been one of the pioneers in this move- 
ment for a more intelligent and safe 
Fourth of July celebration. It drew 
upon the local history of the city for 
material from which to develop a pro- 
gramme that was both educational and 
recreative, and beside giving these local 
bits of history, it depicted the connec- 
tion of it all with American independence. 

One of the most unique Independence 
Day celebrations was carried out by the 
students and teachers of the University 
of Virginia Summer School in 1909. 
They formed a magnificent historical 
pageant in which more than 1,000 persons, 
representing about twenty states of the 
Union and three foreign countries, par- 
ticipated. The exercises were held on 
the large terraced lawn of the University 
campus, which, bordered by double rows 
of trees, that half concealed the white 
columns of the long arcades, made an 
ample stage — and one particularly suited 
for the purpose. The pageant, which was 


more than a quarter of a mile in length, 
and gay with quaint costumes and multi- 
colored flags, was composed of groups 
representing the various states, and the 
counties of Virginia, headed by such 
worthies as Queen Elizabeth, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, John Smith, and Pocahontas. 
The procession passed in review before a 
group composed of Columbia and Uncle 
Sam, Patrick Henry, Edgar Allan Poe, 
and the Virginia Presidents of the United 
States and their wives. 

At a fitting juncture of the proceedings 
Thomas Jefferson, whose home was in 
plain sight on the summit of Monticello, 
only three miles to the east, stood upon 
the platform and read the Declaration 
of Independence, and then the thousands 
at his feet joined in singing ‘‘ America.” 

These are some of the schemes which 
have relieved the small boy of the entire 
responsibility of celebrating the Fourth, 
given him a better day than he could eke 
out for himself, and made the day over 
for the grown-up people as well. It 
has meant more than the janitor said: 
Everybody jubilant, nobody hurt. 

“Kept busy having a _ good time” 
is the keynote of the safe and sane 
Fourth. 





GOVERNOR WILSON ON THE REVIEWING-STAND ON THE DAY OF HIS INAUGURATION 


WOODROW WILSON: 
POSSIBLE PRESIDENT 


A STUDY OF THE MAN WHO AFTER SPENDING A QUARTER CENTURY IN STUDYING 
POLITICS HAS BURST INTO ACTIVE POLITICAL LIFE AS NEW JERSEY’S 
GOVERNOR— HOW WITH BRILLIANT PRACTICAL SKILL HE IS 
SPREADING DISMAY AMONG THE RING POLITICIANS 
—A LEADER OF THE NEW RADICALISM 


BY 
WILLIAM BAYARD HALE 


HE millions of travelers who, on 
the way to. and from New York, 


follow an historic precedent and 


is doing new things in a spirit new in 
State Houses. 
When Dr. Woodrow Wilson declared 





cross the Delaware in the 
neighborhood of Trenton, 
may observe rising from 
the river bank the copper 
dome of a building whose 
proportions proclaim it a 
State House. In that 
building things are to-day 
being done which ought 
to interest the whole 
country. To it there has 
come as chief occupant a 
man who represents a 





“Back of all reform, 
lies the means of getting 
it. Back of the question 
What we want, is the 
question How are we go- 
ing togetit . . . The 
immediate thing we have 
got to do is to resume 
popular government.” 








his willingness to resign 
the presidency of Prince- 
ton University and lead 
his party as a candidate 
for Governor of New 
Jersey, he was looked 
upon as an interesting 
but deluded gentleman; 
when he appeared ‘‘on the 
stump” in effective 
speeches and met the 
wiles of his opponents 
with political sagacity, he 


became a factor seriously to reckon with; 
when he won the election, he took rank as 
a national character; and (it is now time 


new phenomenon in American politics. 
There is a new Governor there who is 
of a type new in our public life, and who 
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to say) since he has exercised the gov- 
ernorship he has displayed qualities 
that reveal his equipment for a part 
in public affairs for which possibly 
no other man in the nation is fitted. 

While he was still a candidate, 
Dr. Wilson’s record consisted of 
promises. They were eloquent — 
the Democratic rank and file, and 
afterward a majority of the people 
of New Jersey, found them convinc- 
ing. There was one type of 
men whom they did not convince; 
the Democratic bosses, Ex-Senator 
James Smith, Jr., the late unlamented 
“Bob” Davis, and other practical 
statesmen associated with them 
listened to Mr. Wilson’s promises 
as they had been used to listen to 
the pre-election professions of can- 
didates. It seems to be the truth 
that they were profoundly _ sur- 
prised when they learned, after 
election that this strange man had 
really meant what he said. 

It had occurred (or it had been 
suggested) to some genius of this 
crowd that Mr. Wilson, a_ univer- 
sity president of acknowledged tal- 
ents and high respectability, a writer 
on public affairs, with popular views 
and a certain gift of oratory, was the 
one man with whom the Democrats 
might carry the state. The bosses 
felt sure that they could count, in 
case of victory, on his sense of grat- 
itude to them; on the almost cer- 
tain innocence of a _ middle-aged 
scholar suddenly transported from 
an academic lecture-room to a busy 
State House; and, finally, on their 
ability to persuade him that, if he 
would ‘“‘be good”’ as Governor, they 
could make him President. 





ONE OF THE MOST EFFECTIVE SPEAK- 

ERS IN PUBLIC LIFE ADVOCATING 

A MORE DIRECT CONTROL OF THE 
GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE 


Some persons have said that representative government has proved too indirect and clumsy an instrument, 
and has broken down as a means of popular control. Others, looking a little deeper, have said that it was not 
representative government that had broken down, but the effort to get it er ae 

T earnestly recommend to your careful consideration in this connection the laws in recent years adopted in 
the State of Oregon, whose effect has been to bring government back to the people and to protect it from the 


control of the representatives of the selfish and special interests.” 











Copyright by Paul Thompson 


WOODROW WILSON, GOVERNOR OF NEW JERSEY 


A vigorous Progressive Democrat whose radicalism is founded on a calm and thorough study of our Government, 
its history, the real facts of its operation, and its needs 
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GOVERNOR WILSON 


AND HIS FAMILY 


Miss Margaret Wilson, Mrs. Wilson, Miss Jessie Wilson, Miss Eleanor Wilson 


So they sent word to this respected 
and amiable gentleman that if he would 
allow his name to be presented to the 
Democratic State Convention, he might 
be sure of the nomination for the Governor- 
ship. Dr. Wilson’s reply was that, if 
the people desired to give him the nomina- 
tion, he would accept. He also made it 
clear that if elected Governor he would 
consider himself chosen Democratic leader 
of the state. 

The Smith organization was not able 
to keep its promise. A suspicion that 
the bosses were firing up the “‘steam- 
roller’? to smooth the way for Wilson 
excited violent independent opposition, 
and the convention was the scene of a 
bitter fight. In spite of the unhappy 


sponsorship, and the open charge that he 
was the candidate of “the interests,” 
Wilson was given the votes of the con- 
vention. 


His speech of acceptance was 





a declaration of independence from all 
bosses so clear that the hearts of the most 
suspicious radicals were won. 

In the middle of the campaign a 
change-coat politician, George L. Record, 
for the moment a Republican, addressed 
to the Democratic candidate a series of 
questions calculated for Dr. Wilson’s un- 
doing. Among other things, Dr. Wilson 
was asked what, if anything, was the 
difference between ‘‘the Board of Guard- 
ians’”’ (as the Republican organization 
headed by the two United States Senators 
is called) and the equally corrupt ring of 
Democratic bosses. 

To which Wilson replied that one dif- 
ference was that the Democratic bosses 
were out of office, and added: 

“And they will stay out, if I have any- 
thing to say about it!” 

In the campaign of six weeks that fol- 
lowed Mr. Wilson visited every county 
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WOODROW WILSON: 











POSSIBLE PRESIDENT 


GOVERNOR WILSON 33 YEARS AGO, WHEN HE BEGAN TO STUDY POLITICS, AND TO-DAY 


“ How did I happen to enter political life ? 


first recollections of my youth up, I have aimed at political life. 
cause in the South, when I was a boy, the law furnished the shortest path to public life. 


Why, I suppose I was born a political animal. 


Always, from the 
The reason I studied law was, I suppose, be- 
I gave it up because 


I found I couldn’t be an honest lawyer and a politician-—at least I didn’t know how, then, to de it. So, 
as the next best thing to living in public life, I tried to satisfy my mind by studying it. I took a new start 
and went back to school — Johns Hopkins — where I tried to learn something about the facts—the facts, mind 


you of government. 
analysis of them” 


in the state and expressed everywhere 


the most advanced views. (We shall 
come to close quarters with them pres- 
ently.) But the declaration that made 
the profoundest impression was the candi- 
date’s statement that, if elected, he would 
take the Governor’s chair untrammeled 
by a single promise, expressed or implied, 
save his public promises to the people. 

When Mr. Wilson made this declara- 
tion at a great meeting in Newark, Mr. 
Smith was sitting in the flies of the theatre. 

“Tom,” he said to a neighbor, “did 
you notice the silence when he said that? 
Why, there isn’t another man in New 
Jersey politics who would have tried that 
on a Newark crowd. And he actually 
got away with it! He’s a great man!”’ 

It was not until after the election that 
the Great Awakening came to the bosses. 
Then, a Democratic Legislature having 
been chosen, Smith announced his candi- 


From the start, my interest has been in things as they are, rather than in a theoretical 


dacy for the United States Senate. The 
Governor-elect immediately gave public 
notice that he would fight such a candi- 
dacy. The Democrats had been asked 
to express a choice for United States 
Senator at a primary election, and a 
faithful man of excellent principles, how- 
beit of rather less than brilliant attain- 
ments — James J. Martine —had_ re- 
ceived a majority of the meagre vote 
cast. Governor Wilson was thus _for- 
tunate in being able to stand on the ground 
that the Democrats of the state had 
expressed their choice for another than 
Smith, though unfortunate in the mediocre 
quality of Martine’s ability and in the 
fact that the number of Democratic voters 
who had taken the trouble to vote was so 
small. In other days, Martine’s empty 
honor would not have been given a 
moment’s heed if it had stood in the way 
of Smith’s ambition. 
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There may have been fiercer political 
battles ‘than that which was now joined 
between the Democratic Old Guard of 
New Jersey and its new Governor, but 
few have been in their issue of greater 
possible significance to the political future 
of the United States. 

The quiet gentleman who had just 
emerged from the delectable groves of 
Princeton’s academy, his garments 
odorous with the vapors of Parnassus, 
his lips wet with the waters of Helicon — 
this long-haired bookworm of a professor 
who had just laid his spectacles on his dic- 
tionary, came down to the Trenton State 
House and “licked the gang to a frazzle.”’ 

It appeared that he did know the dif- 
ference between a seminar and a caucus, 
a syllabus and a New Jersey corporation - 
that he did know Hoboken and Camden 
politics pretty nearly as well as he did 
his Burke and his Bagehot; and _ that, 
able to write a book on ‘Constitutional 
Government,” he was just as able to 
handle a Governor’s job — constitutionally 
or otherwise. 

This is the fact that makes Governor 
Woodrow Wilson a looming figure in the 
world to-day; this is the reason it was 
worth while to go to Trenton to observe 
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PRESIDENT WILSON AT PRINCETON WALKING WITH 
MR. CARNEGIE IN A COMMENCEMENT PROCESSION 
the advent of a new type of man into the 
arena of politics. 

Trenton is not the city of Revolution- 
ary atmosphere the mention of its name 











THE PRESIDENT’S HOUSE AT PRINCETON 
The academic shades from which the author of “Elements of Historical and Practical Politics’? emerged to 
demonstrate his ability to handle politicians in real life as well as in books 
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WOODROW WILSON: POSSIBLE PRESIDENT 


suggests. There is still standing part 
of the barracks where the Hessian troops 
lay when Washington fell upon them that 
snowy Christmas night; but the interest 
of the place is in more recent battles — 
those, namely, between popular rights 
and increasing corporation greed, fought 
in the copper-domed building on the hill. 
Within it, all attention centres, I found, 
in the Governor’s offices; the crowd leads 
you thither without the necessity of 
inquiry. And the Governor’s doors stand 
open. No secretary ever had less practice 
in persuading visitors that his chief was 
busy than has Mr. Tumulty. Busy he is, 
but the reception room is big, and the 


MAKING A CAMPAIGN FREE 


FROM 
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in a Roman toga and a Lincoln in a pirat- 
ical cloak. Solemn portraits of former 
Governors hang in melancholy rows here 
and on every available wall of the Execu- 
tive wing of the building. 

There is nothing solemn or melancholy 
about the Governor whose portrait has 
yet to take its place in that picture- 
gallery, as he moves the central figure 
of the animated scenes which are enacting. 

Dr. Wilson’s face is familiar —a high 
forehead, gray eyes, a long jaw, a very 
long jaw. He instantly recalls Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain as that British statesman 
was in other days; the profiles of the two 
might be exchanged almost without de- 





ALL MACHINE DOMINATION 


When asked during the campaign what was the difference between the “ Board of Guardians” (the New Jer- 
sey Republican machine) and the ring of Democratic bosses, Mr. Wilson replied that one difference was that 


the latter were out of office. 


Governor’s ear patient. There is an inner 
office, but in a week I never happened to 
see its door closed, though behind it the 
important conferences are constantly tak- 
ing place. 

It is a pleasant enough room, this inner 
office, looking out over the river, none 
too luxuriously furnished in light wood, 
with a mahogany tall-clock in a corner, 
a calendar with an advertisement on it 
on the wall, a tiny brass fireplace and 
mantel supporting a bronze Washington 


** And,” he added, ‘‘ they will stay out, if I have anything to say about it” 


tection. 
sturdily built, with square shoulders; 
he stands erect and on his feet. If you 
want mannerisms, you note that his hands 
seek his trousers pockets, that he changes 
his glasses with much care when he looks 
down at a document or up from it; that 
every time he has used his pen he wipes 
it carefully with a cloth taken from a 
drawer, into which he painstakingly re- 
places it, closing the drawer. There is a 
certain trained precision of habit in mat- 


Dr. Wilson is of good height, 
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MR. JOSEPH P. TUMULTY, THE GOVERNOR *S SECRETARY 


GOVERNOR WILSON IN THE 


EXECUTIVE 








Photograph by Brown Bros. 


OFFICE AT TRENTON 


In his inaugural address Governor Wilson asked for a direct primary and election law, a corrupt practices act, 
a public utilities law, and an employers’ liability law 


ters of routine — and a free spontaneity 
in others.. There would be a gray grim- 
ness about him except for the pocketed 
hands, a frequent sunburst of a smile, 
and a voice like music. You learn, in 
the course of a few hours, that a man with 
a stiff jaw and a sensitive mouth is pretty 
sure to be master in any situation. 


Governor Wilson is a man of positive 
opinion, relieved by an eager sense of 


humor. He moves and speaks with un- 
failing poise, with good-natured certainty 
of himself. 

A Governor’s day is a variegated one. 
Here is a candidate for a judgeship, with 
his delegation. The Governor listens and 
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will certainly give the suggestion careful 
consideration. Here is a representative 
of the Dupont Powder Company, worried 
lest the big explosion at Communipaw re- 
sult in too drastic legislation. Here comes 
the State Board of Dental Examiners, in 
trouble over a new rule. Another candi- 
date: with his friends — candidate for 
anything “‘not less than five thousand.” 
The State Coal Commission isn’t sure it 
is still in existence and comes to find out. 
A dozen veterinary surgeons are here to 
ask that one of their profession be put 
on the State Board of Health; they talk 
of tubercular cattle and the beef and milk 
supply. The State House Board has a 
meeting, concerned ' chiefly with finding 
more room for the Civil Service Exam- 
iners. ‘There are three or four extradi- 
tions, a score of commissions, chiefly for 
notaries public, and a half hundred 
letters’ to sign during a conference with 
trusted ‘friends on the state of the legis- 
lative | ‘programme. Here are delegations 


come to solicit speeches by the Gov- 
ernor, followed by a long conference 
over the Governor’s direct primary and 
election bill. 


When I visited him, Governor Wilson 
had been in office six weeks. He had 
begun making history in his inaugural 
address: This was a curious compound 
of philosophy and practical wisdom. 
Looking at such things as the rise of 
corporations, the state of the workingman, 
and the chaos of politics, from the elevation 
of a historian, the Governor went on to 
a series of radical recommendations. True, 
there were delivered in January, 1911, 
some dozen inaugurals as radical as 
Governor Wilson’s. One difference be- 
tween this one and others was that be- 
hind this lay an extraordinary background 
of life-long thought and life-long study 
of the history of human institutions and 
human progress. There was this dif- 
ference also; the new Governor of New 
New Jersey did not content himself with 
recommending. ‘The path,” he said to 
the assembled legislators, “‘is as inviting 
asitis plain. I look forward with genuine 
pleasure to the prospect of being ‘your 
comrade upon it.” 
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is a pleasant, euphonious 
Napoleon 


““Comrade”’ 
and heartening appelation. 
used it in addressing his men. 

The first act of his administration 
having been to wallop the gang and put 
himself in the undisputed leadership of 
the party, Governor Wilson was, when I 
visited him, busy putting into final form 
for passage the measures he had promised 
in the inaugural. They were: a Direct 
Primary and Election Law; a Corrupt 
Practises Law; a Public Utilities Law; 
an Employers’ Liability Law, and, in- 
cidentally, a Cold-Storage Regulation Law. 

New Jersey has had corporation laws 
and public service laws, but Governor 
Wilson was preparing a different sort of 
thing; a law formulating the state’s right 
and duty to require full and absolute 
publicity for corporation affairs, its right 
and duty in the case of public service 
companies to “regulate rates, to adjust 
its service at every point and in every 
respect, whether of equipment or charges 
or methods of financing or means of 
service, to the general interest of the 
communities affected.” The bill which 
(probably before this paragraph gets 
into print) will have become the law 
regulating corporations in New Jersey 
is a bill with teeth. Yet, as Governor 
Wilson is constantly declaring, it will 
have the effect of putting all companies 
affected by it on a sounder, more truly 
profitable basis. 

The Employers’ Liability or Working- 
man’s Compensation law which has been 
framed under Governor Wilson’s direc- 
tion, is one which ‘‘will not put on the 
workingman the burden of fighting power- 
ful composite employers in order to obtain 
his rights, but which will give him his 
rights without suit, directly, by automatic 
operation of law.” 

One point which I make regarding these 
and the other measures pushed by 
Governor Wilson is that they are practical 
measures of immediate necessity, formu- 
lated in effective acts, the passage of which 
through a hostile legislature the Governor 
is securing by surprising practical skill. 
This is in New Jersey, the home of cor- 
porations, where for years both parties 
have been dominated by interests bolder, 
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less scrupulous, more hardened in tri- 
umphant knavery perhaps than in any 
other state in the Union. And to-day 
the Governor’s party controls only one 
chamber of the legislature. The state 
senate is Republican. 

The other point which I make is that 
behind these and all measures proposed 
by Governor Wilson, there lies a 
philosophy. 
to a vague sentiment that corporations 
are wicked, and that workingmen deserve 
sympathy, but in consequence of his 
perception that a new day has dawned 
on the world and that new laws must 
state the new relationships in which men 
have come to live. 

Governor Wilson holds that such laws 
as exist regarding the relations of employer 
and employee are wholly antiquated. 
The fundamental need of the day is, he 
believes, that the character, rights, and 
duties of the composite industrial or com- 
mercial person which we call “the corpora- 
tion’? — be overhauled and ascertained. 

“‘A corporation,” he says, “exists, 
not of any natural right. The state 
creates the corporation, and the state 
is responsible for what it creates. The 
state, therefore, must oversee the cor- 
porations, and must safeguard the public 
against fraudulent companies or companies 
which practise methods which in any 
way violate justice or fair dealing or the 
principles of honest industry. In order 
to do this there must be authoritative 
inspection and full publicity. This con- 
clusion is most obvious in a case of public 
utility corporations. Their regulation, 
therefore, will be the best beginning of 
general corporation control.”’ 

A third measure advocated by this 
practical governor requires the inspection 
and regulation of cold storage warehouses. 
Half the food supply of New York City 
is kept in storage in Hudson County, New 
Jersey, awaiting the market, and mean- 
while deteriorating. The new law limits 
storage to six months. I was present in 
the Governor’s office when he gave a 
hearing on the bill to a party of ware- 
house owners who argued that the limit 
proposed was too low. They were espe- 
cially persistent in citing the case of 


He is acting not in response. 
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cheese, which they urged might be kent 


several years, and still be considered good. 


““Yes,”’ remarked the Governor suavely, 
“T am aware that cheese has its own 
standard of respectability.” 


But the chief measure, the fundamental 
proposition of all, is the Direct Primary 
and Election Bill. 

“Back of all reform,’ said Governor 
Wilson, ‘“‘lies the means of getting it. 
Back of the question what you want, 
is the question how are you going to get it. 
Weare all pretty well agreed, I take it, that 
certain reforms are needed. But we 
find that the first necessary reform is one 
that will render us able to get reform.” 

“We have been calling our government 
a Republic, and we have been living under 
the delusion that it is a representative 
government. That is the theory. But 
the fact is that we are not living under a 
representative government; we are living 
under a government of party bosses who 
in secret conference and for their private 
ends determine what we shall and shall 
not have. The first, the immediate thing 
that we have got to do is to restore repre- 
sentative government. ‘There has got to 
be a popular rebellion for the reconquest 
and reassumption by the people of the 
rights of the people, too long surrendered. 
We have got to revolutionize our political 
machinery, first of all. I am a radical, 
and the first element of my radicalism 
is, let’s get at the root of the whole thing 
and resume popular government. Let’s 
make possible the access of the people to 
the execution of their purposes.” 

The New Jersey direct primaries and 
election bill is an effort to “get at the root 
of the thing.” It takes party politics 
out of the hands of the bosses. Under 
it, Republicans elect their candidates and 
their own party officers at officially 
managed primaries. Democrats, Social- 
ists, Prohibitionists, etc., do the same. 
The members of each party, also, at the 
primaries elect their own delegates to 
the national conventions, and_ indicate 
their choice for United States Senator, 
and for President. All primary and elec- 
tion officers must pass civil service exam- 
inations, and are extra well paid. 


q 
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“The point of it is,” the Governor will 
explain if explanation be required, ‘‘ under 
this law we rescue politics from the special 
interests and their tools, the professional 

#@ bosses. We keep party organization, but 
we make all parties organizations of the 
people, no longer of the bosses. Best of 
all, we bring politics out into the open. 
Secret direction won’t go any longer.” 

The efficacy of such a law as this 
depends on the care with which it is 
drawn. The New Jersey act consists 
of some thirty-seven long pages of type. 
Do you suppose that Governor Wilson, 
content with enunciating the principle, 
allows more practical politicians to draw 
up the bill? You would have learned bet- 
ter if you had sat, as I did one day, with 
this university man and a few trusted 
members of the assembly while they 
worked on that bill from three in the after- 
noon until eleven at night. The first 
draughts had been given out to its friends 
for the proposal of amendments. (It 
was necessary not only to get a good bill, 
but one that would pass), and it was the 
business of these confréres to weld the 
possible amendments into the original. 

They were a young and keen-witted 
group, but the keenest-witted of all was 
the Princetonian. It was he who most 
often appreciated the good points or 
picked out the dangers of proposed amend- 
ments. He most often detected incon- 
sistency or obscurity and suggested the 
way out. For he has practised law as 
well as presided over a university. All 
kept tab, on the broad margin of the bill, 
of the results agreed on as the work went 
on. The pencil first finishing was the 
Governor’s, always — you see, he writes 
shorthand as well as Greek. 

Seven hours that night put a third of 
the bill into final form. Before it went 
to the legislature it was all gone over. 

The work of framing the bill was not 
so difficult as the task of persuading 
the members of the legislature to pass it. 
The legislature of New Jersey is no more 
a company of white-robed saints, now 
that Democrats are in the majority in it, 
than it was last year. It was a man’s 
job to line the forty-one Democrats of 
the assembly up for the bill; it took 
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weeks of persistent work, it took the most 
determined,: uncompromising, and un- 
wavering battle with schemes of delay; 
and it took warnings and denunciations. 

The final scene (so far as the assembly 
was concerned) took place March 13th 
in the supreme court chamber, where 
the Democratic members met the Governor 
in “conference.” It was the second that 
week. When that “conference” gathered, 
nobody believed it could be brought to 
support the election and primary bill. 
At the end of three hours, during two of 
which the Governor was on his feet, it 
voted to do so, 27 to 11. 

The issue was one, he told them, with 
which he would be delighted to go before 
the people, if that should be necessary. 
That would involve some pretty plain 
talk about a number of gentlemen present, 
which they might not relish. It would 
perhaps be better for all concerned if 
they would fulfill their campaign pledges 
without further trouble. He intended 
to see to it that those pledges were fulfilled. 

“Remember, in this, which promises 
to be an historic movement in the annals 
of the party in the state, that you are 
settling the question of the power or the 
impotence, of the distinction or the 
ignominy of the party to which the people 
with singular generosity have offered 
the control of their affairs.” 

“His energy is electric and irresistible,” 
said an assemblyman who came out of 
the chamber converted -— or, at least 
convicted of the terrors of judgment 
day. 

At one moment a speaker had argued 
cynically, ‘‘The author of this bill would 
wreck the organization that nominated 
him.” 

Instantly Governor Wilson was on his 
feet, his hands seeking the lower but- 
ton of his coat—he has a habit of 
closing it when he goes into action. 

“Let me reply, Mr. Walsh,” he cried 
to a friendly assemblyman who had _ also 
jumped up. ‘“‘It is true that the organi- 
zation nominated me, but fortunately 
it was the people who elected me. Does 
the gentleman charge that this bill attacks 
the interests of the people?” 


“Tt will work, I think,” said the 
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Governor, when the victory was assured. 
“T tell you the people of this state and 
this country are determined at last to take 
over the control of their own politics. 
We are going to cut down the jungle in 
which corruption lurks. We are going 
to drag things into the light, break down 
private understandings and force them to 
be public understandings. We mean to 
have the kind of government we thought 
we had. 

“Tf this doesn’t work, why then we 
shall have to try the initiative and referen- 
dum. Believe in it? Certainly I do. 
I haven’t the slightest fear of its disturbing 
our theory of representative government. 
I don’t worry about theories, anyhow; 
it is facts that worry me. The fact is, 
we in New Jersey have at present little 
more than the theory, while in states 
where they have tried it, the initiative 
and referendum has given them back the 
fact of representative government. It 
works, you know, without being called on 
to work at all. Where legislative repre- 
sentatives know that, if they fail really to 
represent, the people have the power to 
take legislation back into their ewn hands, 
those representatives have an effective 
motive to represent. The initiative and 
referendum is like a gun behind the door— 
for use only in case of emergency, but a 
mighty good persuader, nevertheless.”’ 

Governor Wilson is in favor of the 
income tax, and he has sent a special mes- 
sage to his legislature urging ratification 
of the amendment to make it possible. 
He hates the high protection tariff with a 
holy hatred, though he thinks the wise 
thing for Congress to do now would be to 
knock off the worst features of the 
Payne-Aldrich Law one at a time, and 
only later attempt a general revision. 
The recall he thinks need not necessarily 
go with the initiative and referendum, 
and he doesn’t believe judges should as 
a rule be subject to it — unless in a state 
where conditions are like those in Arizona. 

Any one who is shocked by seeing 
beautiful theories disregarded for plain 
facts would not enjoy conversation with 
New Jersey’s governor. Neither would 


anyone who looks upon the Constitution 
of the United States as upon a fetich. 
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They do say that he was once so irreverent 
as to remark of some of the provisions of 
that ancient document ‘‘They’re out- 
grown, that’s all. If you button them 
over the belly, they split up the back!” 

“Do you recommend to all governors 
to take the active part in initiating and 
guiding legislation that you are doing in 
New Jersey?”’ I asked him. 

“In theory objectionable, no doubt, 
it is in practice necessary. In the present 
chaotic condition of our politics, I see no 
other way. The people can sometimes 
succeed in electing a governor, and if 
they do he must be their representative 
in every department of the government. 
There’s a great deal of nonsense talked 
about the necessity of keeping the ‘three 
coérdinate branches” distinct and free 
from one another’s interference. There 
is no such necessity; the talk is either 
ignorant or hypocritical. The pretense 
that the three branches are distinct is 
responsible for more corruption than any 
other single feature of our system. They 
are not and can’t be kept separate, and 
all that the pretense accomplishes is that 
it substitutes underground relations for 
open, honorable relations. 

“T should like to go or send repre- 
sentatives of the executive department 
into the assembly and discuss measures 
with them on the floor. In Oregon, 
where they are so far ahead of us, they 
are talking of giving the governor a cabinet 
with seats in the legislature. That is 
the plan of every government outside of 
the United States. A government should 
be one, and to cut the legislature off 
from what help the executive could give 
it in framing bills is very silly. 


“How did I happen to enter political 
life? Why I suppose I was born a 
political animal. Always, from the first 
recollections of my youth up, I have aimed 
at political life. The reason I studied 
law was, I suppose, because in the South, 
when I was a boy, the law furnished the 
shortest path to public life. I gave it 
up because I found I couldn’t be an honest 
lawyer and a politician — at least I didn’t 
know how, then, to doit. So, as the next 
best thing to living in public life, I tried to 
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satisfy my mind by studying it. I took 
a new start and went back to school — 
Johns Hopkins — where I tried to learn 
something about the facts — the facts, 
mind you, of government. From the 
start, my interest has been in things as 
they are, rather than in a theoretical 
analysis of them. In my thesis, I studied 
the American Congress as it is in fact — 
an organization of committees — some- 
what as Bagehot had studied the English 
Constitution — as it was and as it actually 
worked, rather than as its theory ficti- 
tiously made it. So, you see, I was always 
a practical politician.” 

“So that your occupancy of this com- 
fortable swivel chair is really a fulfillment 
of your original youthful ambition?”’ 

“Not of that, so much as the fulfillment 
of my whole life, I suppose. When they 
came to me and said, ‘You’ve been talking 
public questions and urging your young 
men to go out and take their part in poli- 
tics, now it’s time for you to take your 
own turn,’ what could I say, except: ‘I’m 
glad of the chance. If the people want 
me to, I will.’ 

“Besides, to speak the truth, I was 
only asked to do, in a bigger field, what 
I had been doing at Princeton for ten 
years. I have been fighting privilege at 
Princeton, just as I am fighting it here 
now. Only there I had to fight in the 
dark; my most trusted friends told me 
I mustn’t drag the fight out into the light 
before the big jury, and soI didn’t. Here 
I can fight the same fight, before the eyes 
of all men. It’s fun to be out in the air 
and the sunlight.”’ 

It would be a serious oversight to fail 
to say that a surprising degree of prac- 
tical political acumen is daily exhibited 
in the executive chamber at ‘Trenton. 
Either Woodrow Wilson is a born poli- 
tician or he has secured mighty good 
advisers. The organization of the legis- 
lature and its committees was accomplished 
as by the hand of an experienced party 
leader. Appointments have been made 
with signal sagacity alike from the stand- 
point of good government and of prac- 
tical politics. Governor Wilson’s great 
trust is in the people, but he does not 
scorn to avail himself of all advantages 
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and opportunities which circumstances 
offer; he doesn’t believe that a good cause 
is rendered less likely to succeed by 
employing in its behalf the carnal weapons 
of politics. ‘“‘Even a reformer need not 
be a fool,’’ he says. 

Governor Wilson has the highest opinion 
of the value of public address. He has 
inaugurated the practice of issuing state- 
ments to the people regarding matters 
in which they should be interested, and 
he is, of course, a constant speech-maker. 
Burke is his favorite and model. 

Mr. Wilson’s own style is more elevated 
than that of any other American public 
man I ever heard — not more rhetorical, 
but likely to move in higher airs of thought. 
He is nevertheless extraordinarily effective 
as a political orator. The members of a 
Democratic Club at an annual dinner 
are at first a little puzzled to listen to 
an exposition such as Origen, Augustine, 
or Hegel might make of the philosophical 
nature of liberty, namely, that it consists 
in the adjustment of the parts of a har- 
monious whole. But bewilderment soon 
passes into the conviction at least that 
they are listening to a man who has 
thought things out; and when he comes 
to speak of the matters whereof they 
know, and speaks in a logic perfect and 
clear and onward moving — toward con- 
clusions which at last shine out white-hot 
in the fire of moral conviction, it is with 
a tempest of enthusiasm that they shout 
their understanding. Those were truly 
remarkable effects that were provoked 
during the campaign all over New Jersey 
and that I have seen accomplished in 
cities elsewhere since, by the prophet- 
like utterances of this foe of privilege, 
this leader of revolt against the usurpers 
of the people’s power. 

He speaks without notes. His voice 
is full, rich, and far-carrying. He gestures 
freely. His utterance flows easily in 
clean-cut channels, and goes home in 
clear, strong sentences. He is a master 
of statement; his brain works as if it 
had been taken out, cleaned and oiled 
that day. No man in our time has 
carried the discussion of public questions 
to so high a level of thought; yet it was 
no exceptional testimonial that was given 
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by‘a laborer of Cartaret, N. J., who went 
out of the hall saying, ‘‘He handed out 
a crackerjack line of talk, all right.” 
That he enjoys it, is clear. A man in 
the audience at Lakewood called out “‘Oh! 
you're only an amateur politician!” 
“Yes, that is too bad, isn’t it! But 


I have one satisfaction: a professional. 


plays the game, .you know, because it 
pays him. An amateur plays the game 
because he loves to play it, to win it if 
he can by fair means in a fair field, before 
the eyes of all men. I’m afraid I’m only 
an amateur. But I’m having a most 
interesting time of it!” 
This is the way he speaks. 


: It is time that we served notice on the men 
who have grown up in the possession of privileges 
and bounties, that the existing order of things is to be 
changed. It is only fair that we warn them, for they 
should have time to adjust themselves to the change; 
but the change must come, nevertheless. And this 
change is not a revolution, let it be understood at once. 
It is merely a restoration. That is what the 
people of New Jersey have meant as they have flocked 
out, rain or shine, not to follow the Democratic 
Party — we have stopped thinking about parties — 
to follow what they now know as the Democratic 
idea, the idea that the people are at last to be 
served. 

Do you know what the American people are waiting 
for, gentlemen? They are waiting to have their 
politics utterly simplified. They are realizing that 
our politics are full of secret conferences, that there are 
private arrangements, and they do not understand 
it. They want to concentrate their force somewhere. 
They are like an unorganized army saying the thing 
is wrong. Where shall we congregate? How shall 
we organize? Who are the captains? Where are the 
orders? Which is the direction? Where are the 
instruments of government? That is what they 
are waiting for. 

It isan opportunity, and it is a terrible opportunity. 
Don’t you know that some man without conscience, 
who did not care for the nation, could put this country 
into a flame? Don’t you know that the people of 
this country from one end to the other all believe that 
something is wrong? What an opportunity it would 
be for some man without conscience, but with power, 
to spring up and say: “This is the way: follow me” 
and lead them in paths of destruction. How terrible 
it would be! 

. . . Lam accused of being a radical. If to 
seek to go to the root is to be a radical, a radical I am. 
After all, everything that flowers in beauty in the air 
of heaven draws its fairness, its vigor, from its roots. 
Nothing living can blossom into fruitage unless through 
nourishing stalks deep-planted in the common soil. 
Up from that soil, up from the silent bosom of the earth, 
rise the currents of life and energy. Up from the com- 
mon soil, up from the quiet heart of the people, rise 
joyously to-day streams of hope and determination bound 
to renew the face of the earth in glory. 

TI tell you the so-called radicalism of our times is 
simply the effort of nature to release the generous energies 
of our people. This great American people is at bot- 
tom just, virtuous, and hopeful; the roots. of tts. being 
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and the need of the hour is just that-radicalism that will 
clear @ way for the realization of the aspirations of a 
sturdy race. 


No one can listen to Woodrow Wilson 
and see the emotions of the audiences 
of earnest men who hang upon his words, 
without feeling that he is witnessing the 
beginning of a political revolution, and 
that its prophet. and captain stands be- 


fore him... This is a new language — but. 


one for which the people have an instinc- 
tive, Pentecostal understanding. It is 
a flame on the forehead and a shout on 
the lips, and it cannot be, I think — if 
this gift of speech is backed by the voucher 
of deeds such as he promises to do as 
governor of New Jersey — but that this 
man will be hailed as the incontestable 


leader of Democracy, when next year his' 


party comes to nominate a candidate 
for the presidency. 

One hates to stop without giving a 
sharper picture of the vitality of the man. 
The prime ‘thing is that he is real — real 
all through, from top to bottom. There 
isn’t a sham anywhere in his. neighbor- 
hood. His mind is constitutionally in- 
capable of tolerating unreality — it revolts 
against it like a nauseated stomach. 
Another thing is that he is good-humored. 
He is chock-full of energy; he likes action, 
hugely, I fancy, though, he did remark 
at the end of one exciting day: ‘After 
all, life doesn’t consist in eternally. running 
to a fire!” Conversation with him is 
a delight; his talk is rich in allusion, 
illustrated from broad personal acquain- 
tance, marked by a wide-ranging sweep of 
interest and thought. Yet he likes a good 
story and an occasional emphatic word. 

It is surely an interesting prospect 
— the likelihood that the centre of the 
stage of national politics will be taken 
by a man made up of the rare combination 
of qualities which Woodrow Wilson pos- 
sesses. It is the combination of the 
gentleman and scholar — and the prac- 
tical politician. Imagine a student of 
government one of the most eminent 
that America has produced; a man of 
rich literary and ethical culture; of the 
fine fibre and mellow spirit that our 
ancient universities still occasionally shel- 


are in the soil of what is lovely, pure, and of good report; 
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cer and develop; a man, I should say, 
of humanity, with a heart not unvisited 
by emotions — who is yet able to go into 
the sordid battle of politics, face the 


i* “mean knights” like a Lancelot, keep 


his temper, crack his joke, and win. 
Imagine a type of culture in its finest 
flower, and then add to his endowment, 
tact, method, efficiency, a shrewd knowl- 
edge of men, a sense of humor, a passion 
for facts, a zest for constructive work, and 
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an instinct for leadership — and you begin 
to get something like a picture of a re- 
markable man! 


(Next month, Mr. Hale will present a 
study of Judson Harmon, Governor of Ohio, 
whom he has just visited. In the opinion 
of many, the Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency next year will be either Gov- 
ernor Wilson or Governor Harmon. — THE 
EpITorRs). 


THE PEOPLE’S POWER IN OREGON 


WHAT THE VOTERS OF THAT STATE ARE DOING WITH THE INITIATIVE 


AND 


REFERENDUM AND HOW THEY ARE DOING IT 


BY 


W. G. EGGLESTON 


HAT sort of crazy government 

\ \ have you folks in Oregon got 

anyway?” is the question an 
old-time political manipulator asked me 
on a trainin January.”’ You are turning 
things upside down.” 

“No,” I replied, “the people of Oregon 
are not turning things upside down, but 
turning them right side up.’ 

“You are turning things upside down.” 
That was the viewpoint of the profes- 
sional political manipulator. On the 
other hand during a recent two months’ 
trip in the East scores of men outside of 
professional political circles have said 
with evident interest: 

“Tell me about the 
referendum system in Oregon. What have 
the people done with it? Our Eastern 
papers tell us little or nothing about it.” 

I heard that in Pullman cars, hotel 
lobbies, magazine offices, clubs, and private 
houses, at business men’s luncheons, and 
at public meetings. I found that what 
the people of Oregon have been doing 
for eight years is “‘news”’ in the East. 

This ‘‘news” is that the people of 
Oregon have developed a political ma- 


initiative and 


chinery by which they can force the 
legislature to pass such laws as they de- 
sire, or pass the laws themselves without 
the legislature — and a similar power to 
defeat measures which they do not want. 

Oregon is the seventh state in which 
I have voted and taken an interest in 
politics. I have been on the inside of 
the machinery of ten legislatures in three 
states and have known personally every 
member of the ten bodies. In no other 
state does the government so nearly ex- 
press the will of the people as in Oregon. 

Until 1903 Oregon was as thoroughly 
corrupt, politically, as any other state, 
and the great change since that time is 
due to the use and influence of the initi- 
ative and referendum, which were put 
into the constitution in 1902 by a vote 
of more than ten to one. In the succeed- 
ing eight years, step by step, the people 
have been changing a misrepresentative 
into a representative government by tak- 
ing more political power into their own 
hands. The old-time bosses do not like 
that; the corporations, which boss the 
bosses, do not like it; and the. tainted 
newspapers, also bossed by the corpora- 
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tions, do not like it. From these come 
the complaints against the Oregon system 
of popular government. 

Oregon is not yet clean politically, for 
there is much to be done. The people 
are experimenting, making democratic 
tools with which to govern themselves. 
If one tool fails, they will try another. 
Without experiment there can be no 
progress. 

These great changes have not been 
brought about by “leaders” who have 
freed the people, but by the deliberate 
acts of the people themselves in using 
their power to free themselves. All that 
the people need, anywhere, is the power 
to free themselves. 

It has taken time to develop this 
machinery. After taking the initiative 
and referendum powers in 1902, the 
people of Oregon moved cautiously; for 
common responsibility carries with it the 
idea of common good, and therefore 
caution. The political machine seemed 
to be the chief source of trouble, and upon 
it the first attack was made. A political 
machine is ‘‘public power in private 
hands.” To the legislature of 1903 was 
taken a bill for a direct primary law that 
had no “jokers” in it — the joint product 
of a dozen of the ablest lawyers in the 
state and some of the most progressive 
citizens. But the bill was an “innova- 
tion,” because its object was to enable 
the people rather than party machines 
to control nominations; so the legislature 
strangled it without consideration. Then 
the proponents of the bill revised and 
strengthened it, went out among the 
people with an initiative petition to have 
it submitted to popular vote, secured 
the necessary number of signatures, filed 
the bill with the secretary of state, 
and it was placed on the ballot in 1904. 
By a majority of more than 39,000 
in a total vote of 72,000 upon the measure 
the voters said that they wanted the law, 
and that the rejection of the bill by their 
“representatives” was misrepresentative 
government. 

The direct primary law is not entirely 
satisfactory, but far more so than was the 
old convention system. No nominating 
system can be entirely satisfactory that 
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subjects candidates and voters to the 


expense and inconvenience of two cam- 


paigns; so there is now a movement in 
Oregon to substitute the preferential 


system of voting for the direct primary 


in cases in which only one person is to be 
elected to an office; that is, by indicating 
their first, second, third, and other choices 
at one election, the voters will elect their 
public servants by absolute majorities. 

As it is at present the Oregon law re- 
quires registration before voting at the 
primary or the general election, and the 
voter must register his party affiliation 
— must give the name of the party with 
which he intends to affiliate in the year of 
registration; but he is not required to say 
that he voted with that party at the last 
election, or to make any pledge that he 
will support any candidate of that party 
at the coming election. 

Registration begins five months before 
the general election; the books are open 
all the time until ten days before the 
primary election; opened again four days 
after the primary, and kept open until 
ten days before the general election. 
Once a week the names and addresses 
of newly registered voters are sent by 
the county clerks to the secretary of state, 
from whom the registration lists may be 
obtained at the cost of copying. Thus 
candidates and proponents and opponents 
of measures may mail literature to every 
registered voter in the state with certainty 
and at a minimum of trouble and expense. 
If you don’t know what that means, ask 
some political manager who has tried to 
get an accurate list of names, addresses, 
and party affiliations of voters in one 
county or city. 

The Australian ballot is used at primary 
and general elections; but at the primary 
the voter gets his party ballot only, upon 
which the names of candidates are arranged 
in alphabetical order under the names of 
the offices, the same arrangement being 
followed at the general election. There 
are no party columns or devices on the 
general election ballot. The voter must 
mark an “X” before the name of each 
candidate for whom he wishes to vote. 

How are party platforms made? They 
are not made; that nuisance is abolished 
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in Oregon. The candidate for a nomina- 
tion writes his own platform, and he need 
not give “campaign” assent to planks 
or pledges that he does not endorse. In 


# his petition for nomination he may use 


100 words to show what he stands for; 
on the primary and general election bal- 
lots he may use twelve words to state his 
position. Thus the direct primary law 
makes each candidate directly responsible 
to the people, and makes it possible for 
any citizen to present his claims directly 
to the voters. 

Another provision of the Oregon pri- 
mary law has abolished auction-block 
elections of United States Senators. A 
candidate for a legislative nomination 
may make one of two statements about 
whom he will vote for, for Senator, or may 
refuse to make any statement. Under 
“statement No. 1” he promises that, 
during his term of office, he will always 
vote for the candidate for United States 
Senator who receives the highest number 
of votes at the general election; under 
“statement No. 2” he says that he will 
regard the popular vote for Senator as 
“nothing more than a recommendation 
which I shall be at liberty to disregard 
wholly if the reason for doing so seems to 
me to be sufficient.” Only two candidates 
for the legislature have ever tried to ride 
into a nomination on ‘‘statement No. 2,” 
and they were not nominated. 

“Statement No. 1” was thoroughy 
threshed out at the election of 1908 and 
in the legislature of 1909. Some of the 
old party machinists had been saying that 
“statement No. 1” was a trick; that the 
voters didn’t know it was in the primary 
law when they enacted that measure, 
and didn’t want it, anyway. So in 1908, 
in order to test the sentiment of the people, 
this bill was put upon the ballot by initia- 
tive petition: 

Be it enacted by the people of the state of Oregon: 

Section 1. That we, the people of the state of 
Oregon, hereby instruct our Representatives and 
Senators in our legislative assembly, as such officers, 
to vote for and elect the candidates for United States 


Senators from this state who receive the highest 
number of votes at our general elections. 


That was all—and enough. The op- 
ponents of ‘‘statement No. 1” assailed 
it bitterly in the campaign; its friends 
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made no campaign for it. The bill 
received a majority of 48,500 votes in a 
total of 90,800 votes cast upon it. As 
if to emphasize their meaning, the voters 
gave Chamberlain, a Democrat, a majority 
at the ballot box, and elected a Republican 
legislature instructed to send him to the 
Senate. Some reactionary politicians 
thought Oregon voters didn’t know what 
they wanted, and a certain Federal 
official was sent from Washington, D. C., 
to the capital of Oregon to offer patronage 
bribes to Republican members of the 
legislature to violate their pledge to the 
people. But at the election in 1908 
the voters had put into their constitution 
the power to recall public servants; and 
the legislature learned that a recall pe- 
tition was ready for any member who 
should violate his pledge. So Chamber- 
lain was elected, an interesting contrast 
to the recent senatorial elections in New 
York and New Jersey. 

Good work was done with the initiative 
in 1906. ‘The provision of the constitution 
permitting the legislature to call a con- 
stitutional convention without the consent 
of the people was amended by prohibiting 
the legislature from calling such a con- 
vention without referring the matter to 
popular vote. The wisdom of that amend- 
ment was seen in 1909, when the legis- 
lature, at the instance of the enemies 
of the initiative and referendum, passed 
an act calling a constitutional convention 
and submitted it to the voters in 1910. 
There was no demand for such a con- 
vention, and no good reason for it, unless 
to have it draft a constitution without 
the initiative and referendum and other 
‘‘people’s power” provisions, and then 
“proclaim” or “promulgate” it without 
permitting the people to vote on it — 
as had been done in Virginia, in Delaware, 
and in other states. The vote last fall 
of 60,000 against a convention to 23,000 
for one shows that the people of Oregon 
are not going to take any chances on 
losing their ‘‘people’s power.” 

Another initiative amendment in 1906 
was the one authorizing cities to amend 
or remake their charters without asking 
the consent of the legislature. That was 
an application of the home rule principle, 
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‘and more than that; it was a vote to 
abolish the custom, long established in 
Oregon, of making city charters the 
trading stock of factions and _ political 
machinists in the legislature. 

To extend the principles of people’s 
power and home rule, the initiative was 
used in 1906 to apply the initiative and 
referendum to all local, special, and 
municipal laws; and at the same time the 
people prohibited free passes on railroads. 
At the 1907 session, within less than four 
months after the people had adopted 
the anti-pass law, the legislature enacted 
a law requiring railroads to give passes 
to public officers —a kind of legislative 
regard for popular wishes not unknown 
elsewhere. A referendum petition was 
filed against that law, and thus its opera- 
tion was suspended until a verdict of the 
voters could be had in 1908. ‘The verdict 
was a 30,000 majority against the law. 
It was vetoed by the people. In other 
states it would have stood. 

It was in 1906 that the people made 
their first move to control taxation. 
The State Grange, knowing that some 
large corporations with but little tangible 
property in the state were not paying 
their fair share of taxes, and seeing no 
hope of remedy through the legislature, 
initiated two bills. One levied a 3 per 
cent. gross earnings tax on sleeping car, 
refrigerator car, and oil car companies; 
and the people enacted it by a vote of 
69,635 to 6,441. The other law imposed 
a 3 per cent. gross earnings tax on express 
companies and a 2 per cent. gross earnings 
tax on telegraph and telephone companies; 
and the people approved it by a vote of 
70,872 to 6,300. 

Five important measures were initiated 
and adopted in 1908: the recall; the law 
instructing legislators to elect the people’s 
choice to the United States Senate; an 
amendment permitting the election of 
legislators by some method of proportional 
representation, but not specifying a 
method; a corrupt practices act govern- 
ing elections; and an amendment requir- 
ing indictments to be made by grand 
jury. 

Within less than four months after the 
people had said, by an almost two-to- 
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one vote, that they wanted the propor- 
tional representation power in their con- 
stitution, the legislature submitted an 
amendment to make proportional repre- 
sentation impossible. 
rebuked in 1910 by a good majority against 
the legislature’s proposal. Again the legis- 
lature was kept from misrepresenting the 
wishes of the voters. 

The Oregon Corrupt Practices Act, 
after being drafted with great care, was 
taken to the legislature with the request 
that it be enacted into law. But it con- 
tained trouble for corrupt politicians, and 
it was dropped into the waste-paper basket. 
Then it was placed upon the ballot by 
initiative petition, and by their votes the 
people again said the legislature had 
misrepresented them in refusing to enact 
it. 

In 1910 there were 32 measures on the 
Oregon ballot. That is a good many, 
but Oregon voters have this advantage: 
The secretary of state is required to send 
by mail to every registered voter, 55 
days before the general election, a printed 
pamphlet containing a true copy of each 
measure submitted, and the advocates 
and opponents of measures may insert 
in the pamphlet arguments for and against 
measures, paying a proportional cost of 
paper and printing. The cost in 1910 
was $80 a page. The public expense 
for initiative and referendum measures 
in four elections has been $47,610; so 
the total public expense for definitely 
settling 24 important questions has been 
less than $2,000 for each measure. For 
postage, printing, binding, and distribu- 
tion of the 1910 pamphlet of 32 measures 
and arguments, the public expense was 
less than 20 cents for each registered voter. 
It is estimated that $125,000 will cover 
the total cost to the 71 organizations of 
citizens in conducting their educational 
campaigns for and against measures; 
and this money was spent almost wholly 
for preparation of measures, and for 
petitions, postage, and printing and dis- 
tribution of literature. 

The whole text of a measure is not 
printed on the ballot, but the attorney 
general writes a ballot title for each meas- 
ure. Sothe Oregon ballot is not a blanket: 
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in 1910 it was 17 inches wide and 21 inches 
long, and more than half the space was 
occupied by names of candidates. 

Some Eastern papers commented ad- 
@versely last year on the “enormous 
number” of measures upon which Oregon 
voters were required to pass judgment. 
They forgot to mention or didn’t know 
of the secretary of state’s pamphlet; 
and forgot or didn’t know that, of the 
32 measures, 19 were on the ballot be- 
cause the legislature had misrepresented 
the people, or had failed to attend to its 
business. Six of the measures were sub- 
mitted by the legislature, and the voters 
rejected five of the six. One law enacted 
by the legislature was held up by referen- 
dum petition and rejected by a vote of 
71,500 to 13,100. 

Of the nine measures adopted in 1910 
four are of interest outside of Oregon: 
the judiciary amendment, the employers’ 
liability..law, the Bourne bill, and the 
amendment for county home rule in 
taxation. The judiciary amendment per- 
mits three fourths of a jury to render a 
verdict in civil cases and simplifies appeals 
to the. supreme court, and minimizes 
technicalities. After vain appeals to the 
legislature to enact a fair employers’ 
liability law, the State Federation of Labor 
initiated one, based upon the principle, 
“immunity from injuries rather than 
damages.” Though the labor unions are 
not very stiong in Oregon, that law was 
approved by a majority of 22,300. 

Of even more general interest is the 
Bourne bill for the extension of the direct 
primary law to presidential nominations, 
under which the primary elections will 
be held in April instead of September in 
presidential years. In April, 1912, Demo- 
cratic and Republican voters will go to 
the primaries and mark on their ballots 
their choices for presidential candidates 
of their parties; at the same time they 
will nominate their state presidential 
electors and elect delegates to their party 
national conventions. Since delegates to 
national conventions are public servants, 
the Oregon delegates are to be paid their 
actual traveling expenses out of the state 
treasury, not to exceed $200 apiece; the 
object of this provision being to prevent 
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public..servants from being under obli- 
gations to private interests. 

The approval of the county home rule 
tax amendment is the first long step taken 
by the people of Oregon to protect their 
own pocketbooks. 


The amendment reads: 


No poll or head tax shall be levied or collected 
in Oregon; no bill regulating taxation or exemptions 
throughout the state shall hereafter become a law 
until approved by the people of the state at a regular 
general election; none of the restrictions of the 
constitution shall apply to measures approved by 
the people declaring what shall be subject to taxation 
or exemption, and how it shall be taxed or exempted 
whether proposed by the Legislative Assembly or 
by initiative ng but the people of the several 
counties are hereby empowered and authorized to 
regulate taxation and exemptions within their several 
counties, subject to any general law which may be 
hereafter enacted. 


That amendment does not change the 
present method of taxation except by 
abolishing the poll tax. It ties the hands 
of the legislature so that it cannot touch 
the matter of taxation without the consent 
of the voters, and permits the people of 
any county to say, by majority vote, 
how money shall be raised for public 
purposes. Thus the people of Oregon 
have taken the taxing power into their 
own hands; and the hands that pay the 
taxes should control taxation. The r1g11 
legislature has submitted to the voters 
a repeal of that amendment, but it is safe 
to predict that the people will decide to 
keep the taxing power in their own hands. 
They can trust themselves to act for the 
common good. 

It is a significant fact that no measure 
containing a “joker” has been approved 
by the people. That is proof that the 
voters study the pamphlet of measures. 
The election returns show that voterseither 
vote “‘No” or in most cases do not vote at 
allon measures that they do not under- 
stand. In almost exact proportion as ques- 
tions have been simple or complicated, the 
percentage of votes cast upon them has 
ranged from go down to 63 — the average 
percentage of votes cast upon measures 
having been 71, which is higher than 
the average vote cast upon measures in 
some sessions of Congress. Not only 
are the voters giving more attention to 
public questions, but teachers and pupils 
in the public schools are giving more 
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attention to the science of government. 
The old system of control of government 
by party machines and bosses has been 
abolished, and each campaign shows less 
partisan feeling. 

Altogether, by the use of the initiative 
and referendum, the people of Oregon 
have voted on sixty-four laws and con- 
stitutional amendments in the last four 
general elections, and have definitely 
established the following principles of 
public policy: 


1. They have said and reiterated that the legis- 
lature shall not deviate from the wishes of the people. 

2. They have abolished the convention system of 
nominations, and will retain the direct primary system 
until something better is offered. 

3. They have established and will maintain local 
option on the liquor question, but do not approve of 
state-wide prohibition. 

4. The people of every city or town shall have 
power to make and amend their city charters on all 
local matters, free from interferences by the legislature. 

5. The initiative and referendum powers will be 
retained. 

6. All elected public servants, including judges, 
shall be subject to recall by the people. 

7. The legislature shall ratify the people’s choice 
for United States Senators. 

8. The power to elect members of the legislature 
by proportional representation will be retained. 

9. The temptation or opportunity to buy or sell 
votes in the legislature is abolished. 

10. No city council shall have power to give away 
public franchises. 

11. Private schemes for looting the state treasury 
cannot be worked by the initiative and referendum. 

12. No person except a railway employee shall 
ride on a railroad pass. 

13. Workingmen shall be protected by a fair em- 
ployers’ liability law. 

14. No person shall be tried for crime in a circuit 
court except upon accusation by a grand jury. 

15. Corporations having little or no tangible prop- 
erty should pay a gross earnings tax. 

16. The campaign expenditures of a candidate 
for public office shall be limited to about 25 per cent. 
of one year’s salary of the office sought, and the greater 
part of the expenses for publicity of the merits of 
candidates and political parties will be borne by the 
people. 

17. In all civil cases three fourths of a jury shall 
have power to render a verdict, court procedure shall 
be so simplified as to discourage appeals to the supreme 
court for the purpose of delay, and new trials shall 
not be granted on technical errors if substantial 
justice has been obtained in the lower courts. 

18. Counties may issue bonds to build public 
highways. 

19. Food fish, especially salmon, shall be conserved 
in navigable waters. 

20. Party voters shall have the right to express 
their choice for their party candidates for President 
and Vice-President at direct primaries, party presi- 
dential electors shall be chosen directly by the party 
voters, and delegates to national political conventions 
shall be chosen by party voters. 

21. Measures of chiefly local interest will be re- 
jected if submitted to the voters of the whole state. 
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22. The public credit of the state shall not be used 
to build, operate, or aid private or government 
railroads. 

23. Higher education in the state university will 
be supported liberally by taxation. 

24. County home rule in taxation is given to the 
people of each county, subject to general laws ap- 
proved by the people of the state; but the legislature 
shall not enact any tax or exemption law without 
the consent of the voters of the state. 


Has any state legislature settled so 
many questions in the last eight years 
—or eighteen years? These questions 
have been settled peacefully and with 
deliberation. At four general elections 
since 1902 the people have voted on 64 
measures supported or proposed by 71 
organizations of voters. No measure at- 
tacking property rights has been proposed. 
The lowest vote cast on any measure was 
on a local measure in 1908, being 63 per 
cent. of the highest vote cast on candidates; 
the highest vote on a measure was go per 
cent. of the highest number of votes cast 
at the election. 

In four general elections — no special 
election having been held to vote on 
measures —the people have approved 
25 measures proposed by initiative pe- 
tition, three measures submitted to the 
voters by the legislature, and three enacted 
by the legislature but against which 
referendum petitions were filed. At the 
same elections 23 measures proposed by 
initiative petitions were rejected, as were 
seven submitted by the legislature, and 
three enacted by the legislature against 
which referendum petitions were filed. 

Direct legislation through the initiative 
and referendum is nowembodied in the con- 
stitutions of Arkansas, Colorado, Maine, 
Montana, Missouri, Nevada, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, and Utah —and in the 
first constitution of Arizona. The popular 
demand for it has spread to California, 
Washington, Idaho, Wyoming, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Ohio, and Massachusetts, in most 
of which states direct legislation was 
demanded in at least one party platform 
and in some cases in all party platforms. 
In many city charters in states that have 
not yet adopted the initiative and referen- 
dum, the principle of direct legislation, 
including the recall, is embodied. The 
most valuable feature of the commission 
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plan of city government is the “people’s 
power” through the initiative, referen- 
dum, and recall. The demand for direct 
legislation is large and growing in Canada 
@ from Winnipeg to the Pacific Coast. It 
is a phase of the world-wide democratic 
movement. It is a symptom of the con- 
dition so aptly expressed by Governor 
Woodrow Wilson recently, when he. said 
of the outgrown constitutional garments 
handed down to us by the “‘fathers’’: 

“The trouble with them is that we 
can’t button ’em across the belly without 
splitting ’em down the back.” 
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Representative government has not 
failed in America; it hasn’t been tried. 
What the “fathers” wanted us to have, 
is of less moment than what we want. 
This is a nation of living men and women, 
who have a natural, moral right not to 
be governed by dead men. Whether or 
not a pure democracy is desirable or 
possible in this country is not the question. 
We are not compelled to choose between 
misrepresentative government and a pure 
democracy. Representative ‘‘ government 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people” is a desirable and attainable mean. 


HOW A BUSINESS MAN WOULD RUN 
THE GOVERNMENT 


II 


THE FUNDAMENTAL CAUSE OF WASTE IN THE ARMY AND NAVY 


BY 


ARTHUR WALLACE DUNN 


F A business man were in charge of 
| the administration of the National 
Government and were determined 

to conduct it with the most economical 
efficiency, he would soon find that one 
fundamental change would have to be 
made; for, wherever he turned against 
- wasteful expenditure he would discover 
that, nine times out of ten, it had its source 
in tke ‘‘pork-barrel disease.” It is a dis- 
ease that overtakes practically every Sen- 
ator and Representative after a little 
experience in Washington, if not during 
his election campaign. It is the craving 
for something for their districts. Indul- 
gence of this craving is pleasant and brings 
good results at home. In fact the constit- 
uents demand this kind of activity. The 
disease is contagious, and every new Con- 
gressman sees his more experienced col- 
leagues busily at work for “pork.” He, 
too, is smitten, swaps favors for favors, 
and almost unconsciously joins the scram- 


ble. Once a victim of the “pork-barrel 
disease,” always a victim. His constituents 
demand more and more. The victim 
owes favors to colleagues who have given 
favors to him. Everybody in Congress 
is Swapping something and even the Presi- 
dent offers to swap the “‘pork”’ of patron- 
age for votes for his favorite measures. 
It is this all-pervading disease, a growth of 
more than a century (and not the iniquity 
of any one man or of any one Congress) 
which paralyzes our Government’s activi- 
ties and makes it the most wasteful gov- 
ernment in the world. 

In the appropriation for to11, the five 
largest items (exclusive of the post office 
appropriation and the permanent appro- 
priation bill) were: 


FIVE “PORK ” AFFECTED APPROPRIATIONS 
Army . $ 95,440,567 
Navy 131,350,854 
Pension Sites, 155,758,000 
Rivers and Harbors 41,329,113 
Sundry Civil 114,006,626 
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The “pork barrel” disease affects them 
all. In the preceding article it was shown 
that a systematic effort by Representative 
Brownlow had secured $5,750,000 for his 
rural Tennessee district, but his activities 
did not touch the army and navy appro- 
priations; and against these the greatest 
criticism of extravagance is heard. Every 
preacher of economy in Congress finds 
in the army and navy appropriations the 
cause of the national deficit and the 
greatest source of lavish expenditure. It 
was while a military bill was pending that 
Ex-Senator Aldrich made his celebrated 
statement about saving $300,000,000 a 
year. During the consideration of the 
last army and navy bill Mr. Tawney, at 
that time the Chairman of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, made the 
startling statement that more than 
$2,000,000,000 had been expended in the 
preparation for war in the last ten years. 
At the same time the preachers of economy 
throughout the country have centred their 
efforts on the army and navy, and, 
therefore, there is a general impression 
that the extravagance, of which there is 
so much complaint, is largely lodged in 
the War and Navy Departments and that 
economies, to be of any importance, 
must be made there. But in spite of all 
this, the expenditures go merrily on and, 
even in the face of them, officers in the 
service and outside and other military 
experts say that we are unprepared for 
war, that we are subject to foreign inva- 
sion, and that we may at any time be 
called upon to pay tribute to a foreign foe. 

The reason for this seeming contradic- 
tion is again the ‘‘pork-barrel disease.”’ 
For, while we have spent much money 
upon the army and navy, a certain pro- 
portion of it has always been distributed 
for the benefit of constituents and not 
primarily for the benefit of the service. 

In discussing the possible economies, 
most of their advocates have suggested 
that the army and the navy be reduced 
in size. This is a question of public 
policy and not of business administration. 
There is an opportunity for a large saving 
without any reduction of the present forces, 
by the abandonment of useless forts and 
navy yards which would at the same time 
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increase the efficiency of the two branches 
of the service. But here again we en- 
counter the fundamental cause of extrav- 
agance. Many a useless fort and many 
a useless navy yard has been constructed 
and maintained because it is in the district 
of a member of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs or on Naval Affairs or because 
the constituents want it located and 
maintained among them. 

General Wood, Chief of Staff of the 
Army, told the House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs that one of the greatest dif- 
ficulties that the War Department en- 
countered in abandoning useless military 
posts was the opposition of the people 
near those posts. This opposition is 
backed by the Senators and Represen- 
tatives of the states in which the military 
posts are located and they have been kept 
constantly on the alert to retain this form 
of “pork,” because the War Department 
has often tried to abandon some of these 
utterly useless posts. 

An officer of high rank in the army told 
members of the committee, although his 
statement did not appear in the official 
report, that half of the military posts, 
not including those on the sea-coast, could 
be abandoned, and that the troops could be 
taken care of at a much less expense if they 
were in larger garrisons. Not only that, 
but the military discipline and training 
would be much more effective. General 
Wood told the committee that, if, in case 
of war, the troops were ordered out for 
duty, 20 per cent. of them would have 
to remain in garrison to care for the posts. 
Thus one-fifth of our army needed in actual 
war would have to stay at home and guard 
‘pork barrel” posts, because people: want 
them and their Congressmen must main- 
tain them. As an example let us take 
the military post at Des Moines. For 
sixteen years John A. T. Hull was Chair- 
man of the Military Committee of the 
House of Representatives. He came from 
Des Moines, a city in the middle of the 
Iowa prairies that did not offer many 
opportunities to draw money from the 
federal treasury. After a public building 
had been provided there was nothing 
else for Des Moines. The river of the 
same name which flowed past the town 
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THE POLITICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE ARMY 
It is scattered all over the United States in forts, many of which have no military reason for being but are 


useful chiefly as outlets for Government money in certain Congressional districts. 


The stars show depart- 


ment headquaters and the black dots represent other posts. 


could not be improved as a navigable 
stream; for it would not even float a 
“dewboat,” except at high water. 

But Mr. Hull was not going to see his 
town neglected. As Chairman of the Mili- 
tary Committee he was able to locate 


an army post at Des Moines. It had a 
small beginning, but Mr. Hull was indus- 
trious, and appropriations were increased 
from year to year and the post grew under 
his careful nursing until it is now large 
enough to accommodate even more troops 
than the regiment of cavalry stationed 
there. 

Fort Des Moines was made a cavalry. 
post because cavalry are more desirable 
than infantry. Not only are the men 
stationed there, but the horses also, and 
the horses have to be fed. The surround- 
Ing country and the city of Des Moines 
are thus doubly benefited. The owners 
of the land found a market at liberal rates 
lor property which they were much pleased 
to sell to the Government. 

There never was and never will be any 


military necessity for the establishment 
of an army post at Des Moines, particularly 
since it was practically surrounded by 
military posts. On the east was Chicago 
with a big post at Fort Sheridan. On the 
north was St. Paul with the old post at 
Fort Snelling. On the west was Omaha 
with not only a post at Fort Omaha, but 
with other posts not far distant. On the 
south was Jefferson Barracks, Mo., and a 
little west of south of Des Moines, in 
Kansas, were the very large military 
establishments of Fort Riley and Fort 
Leavenworth. 

Mr. Hull had difficulty in getting his 
Des Moines post, for those who supported 
it knew there was no necessity for a 
military force at that place; but, as Chair- 
man of the Military Committee, he was 
powerful enough to secure its construction. 
It has cost about $1,500,000 and it is a 
constant source of expense. It is claimed 
that for many years the Des Moines 
military post kept Mr. Hull in Congress. 
Every two years the argument was made 
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in the VIIth Congressional district of Iowa 
that it was necessary to keep Mr. Hull in 
Congress in order to secure more money 
for the post, but a time came when even 
this argument failed. It was a big price 
for the American people to pay for Mr. 
Hull’s services, and, even after all this 
expenditure, he was finally retired. 

Similarly Fort Ethan Allen, Vt., stands 
as a monument to the “pork”’ procuring 
ability of the late Senator Proctor, at one 
time an influential member of the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs. This cav- 
alry post which has cost the Government 
another $1,500,000 causes a smile whenever 
its name is mentioned in army circles; 
for Vermont in winter is about the most 
undesirable place in the world for horses. 

Until a quarter of a century ago, military 
posts were regarded as necessary in the 
Indian country. Even as late as ten 
years ago there were demands by Indian 
agents for troops. The last Indian fight, 
however, was with the Sioux at Wounded 
Knee, S. D., in 1890. Since then there 
has been no need of troops to quiet Indian 
uprisings. As a consequence, there has 
been a general movement, urged by army 
men and approved by the War Depart- 
ment, for the abandonment of military 
posts in the Western country. These 
posts were small, constructed in an early 
day, and consequently lacked modern 
improvements and conveniences. But the 
abandonment of a post — in every case — 
has incurred opposition and protest. The 
people in its vicinity have complained 
to their Congressmen and they in turn 
have protested to the War Department 
and to the President. 

Whenever a post was actually abandoned 
in spite of the protests, an effort was made 
to hold the troops in the state by building 
another post. Many of the old posts 
were far from the railroads which were 
subsequently constructed. The army had 
a sufficient reason for abandoning them 
on account of their inaccessibility and the 
cost of maintaining them. But Congress- 
men refused to consent to their abandon- 
ment unless there were a quid pro quo 
in the form of another post built on the 
railroad. Thus it was that when half a 
dozen posts were abandoned in Montana, 
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the Honorable Thomas H. Carter was 
able to secure the building of a new post 
at Helena, his home city. This was called 
Fort William Henry Harrison.’ There 


is only a battalion of infantry stationed @ 


there now and even this small ‘detach- 
ment is not needed for any purpose. 
There has been great difficulty in keeping 
the War Department from abandoning 
the post at Helena, for it has nothing to 
recommend it save the genial personality 
of Senator Carter. 

When there was talk of abandoning use- 
less posts in Montana, and of consolidating 
the troops in large brigade posts, Senator 
Carter made the argument that the popu- 
larity of the army depended upon having 
it scattered about the country. in small 
detachments so that the soldiers. would 
come in contact with the people of different 
states and so that communities. would 
have an opportunity to sell the, troops 
supplies. It has also been claimed in this 
connection that army officers get. train- 
ing as commanding officers in the smaller 
posts and learn self-confidence which is 
impossible where they are always under 
superiors. Of course this is far-fetched, 
but all kinds of arguments are called into 
service when Congressmen are. battling 
for their “pork.” 

When it was found necessary to abandon 
the old post at Walla Walla, Wash., 
the Washington Senators and Represent- 
atives protested. They had two other 
posts built in the state, one at Spokane 
and the other at Seattle. There was 
already in Washington, Vancouver Bar- 
racks, a military reservation large enough 
to take care of all the soldiers that were 
needed in addition to those stationed at 
coast-defense points. But the cities of 
Spokane and Seattle wanted military posts 
and the men in Congress representing 
these ambitious cities procured them. 
Spokane is claimed by military men to 
be a strategic point because it is a railroad 
centre, but no such argument is made for 
the Seattle post; and, besides, it has not 
even a reservation large enough to afford 
a rifle range. 

When these posts were located there was 
the same tale about a “chain of fortresses” 
on our northern border that was used to 
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bolster up Ethan Allan, Helena, and other 
points, notwithstanding the undisputed 
fact that there has not been and probably 
never will be danger of war on our northern 
border and, if there were, these posts 
would be useless. 

It is difficult to award the prize to the 
most successful legislator in getting things 
for his people. The late Congressman 
Brownlow stood at the top, but no doubt 
Senator Francis E. Warren, of Wyoming, 
holds the record among living legislators. 
Wyoming is a small state in population. 
By the last census it had 145,965 people. 
It is an interior state and there is no 
reason for its military protection on ac- 
count of possible invasion. There has 
not been a sign of Indian troubles in a 
quarter of a century. The only big 
tribe of Indians in the state, the Crows, 
were friendly even in the days when 
Custer fought his last battle on the Little 
Big Horn. Peace has reigned supreme 
in Wyoming ever since it was admitted 
as a state, save for the alleged disturbance 
at Jackson’s Hole, which proved to be a 
hoax. 

Senator Warren is Chairman of the 
Military Committee of the Senate and 
since he entered the body in 1895 he has 
been a member of that committee. Dur- 
ing that time he has been a give-and-take 
Senator, giving to others what they asked 
and taking everything possible for Wyom- 
ing. There was nothing for his state in 
river and harbor money, but in military 
matters and in public buildings a great 
deal. Senator Warren has procured every- 
thing possible in both lines. 

Fort D. A. Russell, near Cheyenne, the 
home of Senator Warren, has been his 
special pet. Here is a post that ought 
to have been abandoned with the settle- 
ment of the country and peace with the 
Indians. But instead it has been enlarged 
and improved and apparently for all time it 
is to be a source of expense to the Govern- 
ment and a monument to Senator Warren’s 
industry in getting things for his people. 
It is now a brigade post and at present 
houses a regiment of cavalry, a regiment 
of infantry, a regiment of field artillery, 
a company of engineers, and a company 
of the hospital corps. Here in the wilder- 





ness and waste, in an almost barren coun- 
try, far from supplies, a long distance from 
great centres and with doubtful avail- 
ability in case of need, are located these 
three regiments of the United States army. 

The industry of Senator Warren did 
not stop at a big useless brigade post at 
his home town, but it led him to build 
an entirely new post at Sheridan, in 
the northern part of his state. Just as 
inaccessible, just as far from supplies, 
and just as impracticable from a military 
point of view as Fort D. A. Russell, is 
Fort Mackenzie; but Wyoming had no 
other means of procuring federal money 
and so it had to be supplied from army 
sources. 

It may not be altogether fair to award 
Senator Warren all the credit for taking 
so much federal money to Wyoming and 
providing a constant stream of expendi- 
ture for the future. Mr. Frank W. Mon- 
dell had been the member of the House 
of Representatives from that state for 
sixteen years, most of the time having 
served on the Committee on Military 
Affairs; and on account of his advantageous 
position has been able to second the 
Senator in getting for Wyoming the money 
for military posts which have meant so 
much expense to the Government. 

It is not well to pass from these Wyo- 
ming posts until it is pointed out that a 
short distance to the South is Fort Logan, 
at Denver, Colo., and less than a day’s 
railroad ride is Fort Douglas, at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and in the eastern mountains 
of Utah the small Fort Duchesne. North- 
east from Cheyenne is Fort Robinson, 
Neb., which the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the House has recommended 
should be abandoned. 

A few other political military posts 
should receive notice. At Indianapolis 
has been located Fort Benjamin Harrison, 
built within the last fifteen years. Only 
a short distance away is the large post at 
Chicago. Fort Snelling at St. Paul and 
Minneapolis is an old post dating back 
to the early settlement of Minnesota. 
Sentiment and the earnest work of the 
men representing the Twin Cities have kept 
the post from being abandoned, and what 
is more, it has been enlarged and improved. 
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Fort Snelling, although 400 miles from the A business man could take hold of the 
Northern boundary is one of the ‘‘chain army of the United States, and if unham- 
of posts on the northern border.” An-  pered by political influence and “pork 
other of the same kind, but much smaller, _ barrel” statesmen, administer it at a saving 
is Fort Wayne near Detroit. of one-third the present cost. There are 
a score of army officers who could do the 
same thing. They can take the present 
army, concentrate it, abandon the useless 
posts and garrisons, and even reduce the 
number, and yet make the whole a more 
effective fighting organization than it is 
at present; but before this can be done the 
‘pork disease” will have to be mastered 
and the causes for its existence removed. 





Nothing is quite so difficult as to deter- 
mine where economy should be used in 
the navy. While there is less of the 
“pork barrel,” in this branch of the fighting 
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Great Britain’s navy needs but three yards. There are ten in 


the Dalhed States non-contiguous territory, which are being 


Much has been and can be written about tutions are costly to maintain, and each 
the inefficiency of the army, but more requires nearly the same amount of official 
can be written about the waste of millions, machinery for its conduct as if several 
principally because of the political manip- were consolidated into one yard. 
ulation of army matters that enabled No one man has been responsible for 
men of influence to distribute money the maintenance of these yards, but suc- 
among their constituents. While the in- cessive Senators and Representatives from 
surrection was in progress in the Philip- states and districts where the navy yards 
pines, Senators and. Representatives of and navy stations are located have sought 
Oregon and Washington besieged the War positions on the naval committees as soon 
Department and the White House and as they came to Congress, and have act- 
forced the shipment of troops and supplies ively continued the campaign for more 
from Portland, from Seattle, and from money for enlargement and maintenance. 
Tacoma at a higher cost, and in the face Different Secretaries of the Navy have 
of opposition by army officers who recom- suggested the abandonment of certain 
mended San Francisco, because the other yards, and the present Secretary, Mr. 
cities wanted the business and their mer- George Von L. Meyer, has strongly recom- 
chants wanted to sell the Government mended that several yards should be 
the supplies. discontinued in the interest of economy 
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and efficiency. But Congressmen will 
not give up their yards for the usual reasons 
that prevent abandonment of any Govern- 
ment institution which will bring money 
into their districts and because of the 
natural pride which they have in such 
federal institutions. 

Back in the year 1800 four navy yards 
were established, one at Boston, Mass., one 
at Portsmouth, N. H., one at Washington, 
D. C., and one at Norfolk, Va. The next 
year another yard was established at New 
York. There is evidence that, in the 
naval service of one hundred and eleven 
years ago, the ‘‘pork barrel’’method of dis- 
tributing such favors was employed in the 
selection of these sites. Two yards were 
not then needed nor have they since been 
needed in such proximity as Boston and 
Portsmouth, 61 miles apart. But Ports- 
mouth was the only seaport of New Hamp- 
shire, and, in those days, New Hampshire 
was, and in fact has been ever since, 
an important state in the Union. As 
far back as the recollection of any one can 
carry, New Hampshire has had a man on 
the Naval Committee of the Senate, and 
the interests of the Portsmouth yard have 
not been neglected. Of course the little 
town of Kittery, Me., on Portsmouth 
harbor, in which the navy yard is really 
situated, is even more benefitted and its 
interests have been carefully guarded by a 
Maine Senator on the Naval Committee. 
Mr. Eugene Hale became a member of that 
committee when he entered the Senate 
and for the last twenty years of his service 
was its chairman. While the Maine 
Senator never failed to criticise naval 
extravagance, and condemned the policy 
of building large ships, he was always 
careful to see that the Portsmouth yard 
was not neglected. For a dozen years 
he was ably seconded by William E. 
Chandler of New Hampshire who was a 
member of the Naval Committee. When 
Chandler retired Senator Jacob H. Gal- 
linger took his place on the committee. 
All these vigilant New Englanders have 
seen to it that their states were not 
neglected. 

The cost of land, buildings, improve- 
ments and maintenance of the Ports- 
mouth Navy Yard has amounted to 


$18,838,011.98 and the present average 
yearly cost of maintaining the Yard is 
$428,595.15. And yet everything that 
is done for the navy at Portsmouth 
could be done at Boston, 61 miles away, 
at a yard which has cost $30,384,229.99 
and the yearly maintenance of which is 
$916,535.41. In all the clamor made by 
Senator Aldrich and Senator Hale for 
economy in government expenditures 
nothing was said about the consolidation 
of the New England navy yards. 

The necessity of a navy yard at New 
York cannot be questioned, nor of one 
at Norfolk. The two greatest harbors 
on the Atlantic coast are ideal situations, 
and no doubt a good business man would 
be able to consolidate all the navy yard 
interests and work at these two points 
and effect a great saving in maintaining 
the navy without in the least impairing 
its efficiency. The navy yard at New York 
has cost $57,635,376.67, and its yearly 
maintenance is about $1,950,600. The 
Norfolk yard has cost up to the present 
time $32,325,952.84. 

The actual condition of things is far 
different. For example, in 1868 a navy 
yard was established at League Island, 
near Philadelphia. It was a political yard 
then and has been ever since. The fact 
that the ground upon which it was located 
was a gift is positive proof that it was 
established for the purpose of helping 
Philadelphia and the city across the river, 
Camden, N. J. The total cost of the League 
Island yard has been $21,284,600.41, 
with a present yearly cost of mainten- 
ance Of $708,093.69. This does not 
include the cost of dredging and 
deepening the Delaware River so that 
battleships may reach League Island. 
Even now the largest ships cannot reach 
that yard. If there was a necessity for 
a yard between New York and Norfolk, 
——and there never was such a necessity 
—jit should have been located on Dela- 
ware Bay at deep water. The controlling 
depth of water from the yard to the sea 
at mean low water is twenty-four feet 
and no ship drawing more water than the 
cruiser Charleston, that is twenty-two feet 
and six inches, can ascend the Delaware 
River to the navy yard at League Island. 
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And yet there is being constructed at the 
League Island yard a dry dock costing 
$1,471,550, which is designed for the 
largest ships contemplated. It will cost 
a great deal of money to make that dock 
useful for any ships except those that are 
fast becoming obsolete in the opinion of 
naval experts. 

Pennsylvania has always been well 
represented on the naval committees. 
Mr. Don Cameron was a member during 
his service in the Senate and he was 
chairman of the committee for many 
years. When he was succeeded by Senator 
Penrose, the latter became a member of 
the Naval Committee. In the House, 
Representatives Thomas S. Butler and 
Arthur L. Bates, both of Pennsylvania, 
are members of the Naval Committee. 
Mr. Butler’s district is adjacent to League 
Island. 

Mr. Henry C. Loudenslager represents 
the Camden district in New Jersey which 
is also interested in the League Island 
Yard, now called the Philadelphia Yard for 
convenience. With these watchful men 
on the naval committees there is no pros- 
pect that this yard can be abandoned and 
it is an assured fact that there will be 
continued appropriations made. 

No business man with a view of naval 
necessities would have a navy yard at 
Philadelphia, so far inland that battle- 
ships cannot reach it. It is one of the 
political adjuncts of our navy. It furnishes 
employment for many hundreds of people 
and most of them are voters in the ad- 
jacent states and districts. The money 
already expended and that which is yearly 
expended at the Philadelphia yard is 
considered a great benefit to that city 
and to Camden — and this expenditure 
will continue. Passing the Norfolk yard, 
which is a necessity, we come to South 
Carolina. In 1883 a navy yard was 
located at Port Royal. In those days the 
late General M. C. Butler was a Senator 
from that state and a member of the 
Naval Committee. That is the only reason 
why a navy yard was located at Port 
Royal. After spending $2,566,780 there, 
and other large sums granted by the River 
and Harbor Bill in trying to dredge a 
channel to it, it had to be abandoned as 
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a navy yard. The Government still pays 
$24,351 a year to maintain the place for 
the Marine Corps; but all the money 
expended for buildings and improvements 
is a dead loss. 

When it was demonstrated beyond even 
a ‘‘pork barrel” doubt that it was useless 
to try to make anything of Port Royal, 
it was decided to abandon it. Senator 
Benjamin R. Tillman who had succeeded 
Senator Butler, was a member of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. For a long 
time Mr. Tillman fought for Port Royal, 
but, finally, when he knew it had to go, 
he made a quick turn and had a yard 
located at Charleston in the same state. 
This was in 1900. By a careful wording 
of a provision in the Naval Appropriation 
Act, Port Royal was to continue to have 
immense appropriations unless a suitable 
site for a navy yard was found at Charles- 
ton. 

The vigorous language which Senator 
Tillman used in the Naval Committee 
at this time made it plain that he intended 
that ‘South Carolina should have her 
share of the steal,” an expression which 
he afterwards used in the Senate in fighting 
for something else that South Carolina 
desired. 

After spending $2,500,000 for the glori- 
fication of South Carolina at Port Royal, 
the yard at Charleston was established. 
It has already cost $4,452,634.31 and it 
costs $142,952.88 yearly to maintain it. 
A dock is being built there which will 
accommodate the largest battleship now 
building, but there as at Philadelphia 
there will have to be a great deal of dredg- 
ing of the channel before such a battle- 
ship can reach the navy yard. 

A navy yard was located at New Orleans 
in 1849, but for half a century it was 
practically abandoned. Then the late 
General Adolph Myer was sent to the 
House of Representatives and the late 
Mr. Samuel McEnery was sent to the 
Senate from Louisiana. Each became a 
member of the Naval Committee in their 
respective Houses and the result was the 
beginning of expenditures for the navy 
yard at Algiers, on the Mississippi River, 
which is not far from New Orleans. The 
new expenditures began in 1902, since 
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which time there has been expended 
$3,401,135.87. with a yearly cost of 
$112,098.79. 

On the Pacific Coast there are two navy 
@ yards, one at Mare Island, near San 
Francisco and another at Bremerton on 
Puget Sound. It cannot be doubted 
that both these yards are necessary. 
The Mare Island yard is not well located 
in view of the ever increasing size of ships, 
and none of the big ships of the present 
day could reach the yard for repairs. 
In time a costly move must be made, for 
the needs of the navy will require it. 
Meanwhile efforts are being made to 
dredge a channel to the Mare Island 
docks so that the navy yard may be useful 
for the battleships. 

Six or seven years ago men from states 
that bordered on the Great Lakes became 
restive as they saw immense sums voted 
to the Atlantic and Pacific states for naval 
purposes. Hence it was proposed to have 
a naval training station located on the 
Great Lakes where young men could be 
trained for the naval service. It was a 
taking idea — with those who represented 
states bordering on the Lakes. 


Regular appropriations have been made 
for several years for this training station 
on the Great Lakes, based on the idea of 
encouraging Western men to join the 


navy. This bit of “pork” has already 
cost $2,904,853.48 and costs $62,661.53 
every year for maintenance. 

If a rational programme of consolida- 
tion of the navy yards could be adopted, 
it would mean the release of many officers 
stationed at the several yards. There 
would be an immense saving in clerical 
help and in all kinds of labor. Every 
business man knows that one big concern 
can be operated much more economically 
than several smaller ones. The consoli- 
dation of the big business enterprises 
throughout the country was for the purpose 
of saving operating expenses. Business 
methods applied to the navy yards could 
effect a tremendous saving. Secretary 
Meyer has recognized this fact in his effort 
to abandon several of the most useless 
yards. The business man, if he had the 
power, would go further than Secretary 
Meyer and abandon all but the navy 


yards actually needed. He would not 
have politics and “‘pork barrel”? methods 
in the public business any more than in 
his own business. Steel trust officers 
closed down mills in different towns and 
states because the work could be done 
more economically in the big plants. It 
was hard on those communities and caused 
a mighty protest, but business conditions 
prevailed. In regard to navy yards the 
conditions have in many cases, been arti- 
ficially created for political purposes. It 
would cause distress and complaint if 
such yards were closed and abandoned, 
but if a policy of rigid economy is to 
prevail, it will be necessary to ignore 
personal and political conditions and pro- 
ceed along strict business lines. Therefore, 
in order to carry out a policy which would 
save millions, there must be a consolidation 
of government business which is now so 
widely scattered. 

In the army, the navy, the pensions, 
the public buildings, in the river and 
harbor improvements — nearly  every- 
where in the government expenditure 
the ‘‘pork disease’ is causing almost 
endless waste, extravagance, demoraliza- 
tion, and inefficiency. By curing this 
one disease, that is the way to save 
$300,000,000 or in fact, a still greater 
amount. 


There have now appeared in the World’s 
Work the following explanations of ex- 
penditure in the large branches of the 
government service: 

“The Crime of the ‘Pork Barrel,’’’ an 
analysis of river and harbor appropria- 
tions; ‘‘A Congressman’s Letters,’’ which 
explained the pressure under which con- 
stituents put their Representatives to get 
something for the district; ‘‘The Pension 
Carnival,” a series which explained, among 
other things, how “‘special acts” are con- 
sidered as part of a Congressman’s “‘ pork”; 
“Wasting the Government’s Money,” an 
analysis of the expenditure for public 
buildings; and “‘ The United States Army,” 
a study of the demoralization caused by a 
political rather than a military policy 
in regard to it. In every case, the cause 
of the waste was the same —the “pork 
barrel disease.” 
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What is the remedy for this vast waste? 
It has, of course, grown up gradually in 
most cases; but it has become firmly fixed. 
The remedy is a change of method in 
determining the great appropriation bills. 
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These must in some way be made up 
without ‘‘pork-barrel” methods. An 
explanation of some such ways will be 
presented in the next and concluding 
article. 


THE URGENT IMMIGRATION 
PROBLEM 


AN ALIEN TIDE LOWERING OUR STANDARD OF LIVING 


JEREMIAH W. JENKS 


PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY AND POLITICS IN CORNELL UNIVERSITY AND MEMBER OF 
THE UNITED STATES IMMIGRATION COMMISSION 


before the Board of Special Inquiry 

at the immigration station of Win- 
nipeg, Canada, a German baker, with 
his wife and two small children, one an 
infant. They were healthy and thrifty. 
They had some money and, from all 
indications, were the material of which 
good citizens are made. Accompanying 
them was the wife’s father, an old man, 
shaken by a racking cough, evidently 
with only a few weeks more to live. He 
had two sons in Chicago and a married 
daughter in Milwaukee whom the family 
were on their way to join. As there 
was no one else to care for the weak- 
ened, diseased father, the whole family 
was considered as one case and all were 
debarred. 

They had come hundreds of miles 
from Edmonton, in the far Northwest, 
having sold their property and brought 
the proceeds with them. Some hours 
later, as I went to take my train for 
Edmonton, I saw them sitting in the 
station. When the wife, rousing from a 
despondent quiet, recognized me as one 
whom she had seen at the immigration 
office, she cursed me and our laws. Was 
she to be blamed? 

I asked the man what he intended to do. 

“What can we do?” he replied. ‘‘ We will 
try to think of something by to-morrow.” 


GPx three years ago I saw brought 


Next morning the papers reported that 
the old man had been abandoned in the 
station the night before, the rest of the 
family having disappeared. He _ was 
taken to the charity hospital to end his 
days. The family had clearly attempted 
to enter the United States, either secretly 
or at another station. Probably the old 
man had been abandoned by his daughter 
at his own request. He had but a few 
weeks to live—there seemed no other 
way. 

Such tragic tales are frequent in the 
records of our immigration service. It 
is not very uncommon for children to 
be separated from parents, wives from 
husbands because they are liable to be- 
come public charges. {f a man who has 
come here and remained two or three 
years to make a home for his wife and 
family, on sending for them can not show 
that he is able to support them, they 
will be debarred. Those who blame our 
immigration officials should remember that 
nothing will be done to prevent his re- 
turning to Europe with his family. We 
prefer that Europe care for its own 
paupers. That is all. If the immigra- 
tion officials are law-abiding, such rul- 
ings must be made; and the Immigra- 
tion Commission, in its report made to 
congress in December, recommends still 
more rigid restriction. The welfare of 
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THE URGENT IMMIGRATION PROBLEM 


the people of the United States — and, 
in the long run,of the working people 


of the world—-is at stake; and our 
conditions compel such action. 
$ From the days of the ‘Know- 


Nothings” in the ’forties, many have de- 
plored the coming to America of so many 
immigrants; others, eager for the develop- 
ment of the country’s resources, have 
wished to encourage their coming; and 
a third class, filled with a zeal for freedom 
and with love for the oppressed, have 
strenuously urged that our gates be kept 
open. Heretofore there has been no 
adequate study of the question based 
upon actual facts collected on a compre- 
hensive scale. The Immigration Com- 
mission has worked for three and a half 
years, with a large force numbering at 
times not less than three hundred and 
fifty. Its report recommending much 
more rigid restriction, made by three Sen- 
ators, three Representatives, and three 
men appointed by the President (Re- 
publicans and Democrats), is unanimous. 
What are the conditions, that justify the 
recommendation? 

In the year 1907 there came to this 
country 1,285,349 immigrants. Almost 
1,200,000 came from Europe and Turkey 
in Asia — 81 per cent. of these coming from 
southern and eastern Europe, primarily 
Italy, Austro-Hungary, and Russia; only 
19 per cent. came from northern Europe. 

Twenty-five years previous (in 1882) 
there came 646,764 — about one-half as 
many as came in 1907. Of these only 12.9 
percent. were from southern and eastern 
Europe, while 87.1 per cent. came from 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Germany, 
Holland, the Scandinavian countries, 
and Switzerland. During the entire period 
from 1819 to 1883 these countries of north- 
ern Europe furnished 95.8 per cent. of the 
immigration to the United States. Now 
they are furnishing less than 20 per cent. 

The earlier immigrants came from the 
sections of Europe peopled by races 
whose training and ideals are most like 
those of Americans and who are thus 
most easily assimilated by our institutions. 
They came, generally speaking, as settlers, 
bringing their families with them. Many 
of them were skilled artisans; many more 
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were farmers, and a large proportion 
intended to follow agricultural pursuits. 
The new immigrants are from countries 
whose customs and ideals are much less 
like ours. More than 35 per cent. are 
illiterate; 73 per cent. are males. A 
large proportion are unskilled laborers. 

They often intend to stay in the country 
only temporarily. They drift into our 
industrial centres, such as the coal-mining 
regions and manufacturing and trading 
cities, both great and small — forming 
colonies there. They mingle little with 
our people and are not readily assimilated. 
To be sure, when they bring their families 
and become permanent settlers, their 
children (especially in the states where 
school attendance is compulsory) attend 
our schools until they are fourteen years 
of age—relatively few stay longer — 
and rapidly acquire American ways. But 
a very large percentage of the new immi- 
grants do not intend to remain in this 
country. About 40 per cent. return to 
Europe; about 30 per cent. take back 
their savings, invest. them there, and do 
not return again to America. Generally 
speaking, of course, the laborers leave in 
the products of their labor more than 
an equivalent for the savings which they 
take abroad; but as between those who 
remain only temporarily, taking their 
savings abroad to invest, and those who 
come as settlers to make their investments 
here and to develop this country, we 
choose the latter. 

In the colonial days many fled to this 
country to escape religious or political 
persecutions. 

To-day the cause of the emigration is 
rarely oppression, either religious or po- 
litical. When families are fleeing from 
oppression, America should offer them a 
haven; but in most cases the cause of 
their coming is merely the desire for the 
betterment of their living conditions. 
Our attitude toward them, then, should 
not be guided by a feeling of pity for the 
oppressed, but by considerations mainly 
economic in their nature. We have for 
decades been setting a standard of living 
for the world. It is of vital importance, 
not merely to our own country but to the 
world at large, that this standard be 
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maintained and if possible improved. 
Can we maintain it if the coming 
of the unskilled, temporary immigrant — 
eager only to save as much as possible 
during his brief stay here, even at the cost 
of great discomfort, possibly even at the 
cost of health —is allowed to continue 
unchecked? 

I have no sympathy with the race- 
. prejudice which leads so many of our 
wage-earners and others to look with 
contempt upon the “‘dago,”’ or the China- 
man, or the Jew. I cannot forget — as 
Professor Steiner has so eloquently re- 
minded us — that our first ‘‘dago”’ immi- 
grant was Columbus; and that Americans 
who are seeking after the highest culture 
in painting and sculpture and architecture 
go to the land of the “‘dago” to study 
the works of Raphael and Michael Angelo. 
I cannot forget the many Chinese gentle- 
men, scholars, and statesmen whose 
courtesy and ability make them the peers, 
and in some respects the superiors, 
of the best in other lands; and no man who 
appreciates success in the competition of 
business life or who enjoys a Christian 
civilization can afford to despise the Jew. 
Nor have I any doubt that the incoming 
immigrant of to-day, whether Italian or 
Chinese or Jew or other, is as like to the 
great men in the history of his country 
as our scoffer who taunts him is like 
Washington or Emerson or Lincoln. 

But the question goes far beyond 
prejudice. The new immigrant is in 
many respects a decided improvement 
upon the immigrant of the ’forties. Many 
diseased, many insane, many paupers 
came then. It was not uncommon, if 
a ship arrived in winter, for a large per- 
centage of her passengers to go almost 
directly to the almshouse. The _ poor- 
law authorities of our mother countries 
often did not hesitate to pay the passage 
of immigrants in order to shift the burden 
of their support. 

Again, out of more than one and a quar- 
ter millions of immigrants in 1907 only 
about four thousand were debarred on 
account of disease — a number so _ small 
as to be negligible. It is much more 
difficult to judge insanity at a glance, but 
very few cases are admitted. A late in- 
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vestigation of all those receiving aid in 
forty-three of the leading cities of this 
country, except New York, showed that 
very few of the lately arriving immigrants 
were subjects of charity. Of the cases re-@ 
ported and tabulated only 10.1 per cent. 
of the foreign-born heads of families receiy- 
ing assistance had been in this country 
less than five years, whereas 44 per cent. of 
such heads of families had been here 
twenty years or longer. It is not the 
newly arrived immigrant who is especially 
burdening our charity funds. 

Much has been said in our newspapers 
regarding the problem of crime among 
the immigrants, but in this matter, again, 
many mistakes have been made. It is 
true, from the data at hand, that certain 
crimes (such as homicide, blackmail, and 
robbery) are more prevalent among the 
immigrants, especially the Italians, than 
among Americans; that gambling is espe- 
cially practised by the Chinese; but on 
the other hand gainful offences are com- 
mitted much more frequently by the 
native-born Americans. Moreover, a very 
large percentage of the so-called crimes 
of the new immigrant consist merely 
of violations of city ordinances, such 
as peddling without a license in cities 
where no licenses can be granted to for- 
eigners, and where doubtless in some cases 
the newly arrived immigrant does not 
know of the existence of the ordinance. 
Crimes committed under the influence 
of drink are, as a rule, not committed 
by the new immigrant. On the whole, 
from all the data available, the Com- 
mission finds it impossible to declare 
that the percentage of crime to popula- 
tion has increased by the new immigration. 
This does not mean, of course, that we 
should not be much more rigid than we 
are now in excluding criminal immigrants, 
and in hunting down and deporting or 
punishing severely those now here. We 
can, and ought, to do much more—but as 
we shall see, that is not the matter of 
prime importance. The new immigrant 
is not in any direct way seriously affect- 
ing us unfavorably either in health or in 
morals. 

Far different, however, are the con- 
ditions that affect the standard of living. 
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Two of the largest and most important 
investigations dealt with the question 
of overcrowding in the great cities, and 
with living and working conditions and 
wages in manufacturing and in mining. 

Most people will be surprised to learn 
that the worst living conditions are not 
found in the greater cities, especially 
in New York, but rather in some of the 
smaller mining and manufacturing cen- 
tres where many of the new immigrants 
—intending to stay but a few years, 
leaving their families at home, in order 
to save the utmost pénny — crowd into 
boarding and bunk-houses and live under 
unsanitary and often demoralizing condi- 
tions. The evils of overcrowding in the 
worst districts in the cities often depend 
largely upon the lack of a good water- 
supply or good sewerage; upon the lack 
of proper tenement-house laws and their 
strict enforcement. Evidently these fac- 
tors affect New York favorably, for 
living conditions there in the poorer 
sections that are inhabited almost solely 
by immigrants of various races are dis- 
tinctly better than in Philadelphia or 
Chicago or Cleveland or Boston. Although 
there are more people to the acre, there 
are fewer per room or per sleeping room. 
The tenement-house regulations are so 
enforced that the conditions regarding 
light, air, and cleanliness — bad as they 
sometimes are — are better than in the 
other cities. 

But conditions far worse on the average 
than those found in the great cities are 
met in the mining and manufacturing 
districts. Where in the great cities only 
5-2 per cent. of the households of any 
race average 6 persons per sleeping room, 
and only one race more than 2.4 per cent., 
in some of these smaller towns the per- 
centage runs as high as 9.5 among Mexi- 
cans; and five European races average 
more than 5 per cent. 

This overcrowding, the taking of lodgers 
who crowd into ill-ventilated rooms, is 
due primarily to the desire to keep living 
expenses within their income and to 
save; very often in order that they may 
make investments abroad and later return 
to their home-country to enjoy them. 

Moreover, the fact is established beyond 
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dispute that the inrush of these temporary 
immigrants, more than half of whom in 
many places are totally unskilled, is 
lowering wages and the standard of living 
and making working conditions worse. 

In the bituminous coal regions of 
western Pennsylvania these new immi- 
grants (mostly farmers in their home- 
country) have displaced the native- 
born or earlier immigrants, who have 
moved on to the Southern and Western 
mining regions of the United States. 
The coming of unskilled labor to take the 
part of the skilled has changed the methods 
of mining in a way that often, to be sure, 
may lessen slightly the cost of the output, 
but it has also lessened decidedly the 
wages. At the present time the average 
wage in those coal regions of western 
Pennsylvania is 42 cents a day less than 
in the mining regions of the South and 
Southwest. Moreover, that there is a 
surplus of labor in those districts is shown 
clearly by the fact that the average number 
of days worked per year by these un- 
skilled laborers is only about two hundred. 
Even if the daily wage were to remain 
the same, if the total output needed to 
supply the market can be furnished in 
only 200 working days per year, the _liv- 
ing conditions must be far worse. It were 
better for the country if a lessened number 
of laborers could be given reasonable 
employment through the whole of the 
working year. 

Again, in the great steel industry, the 
investigation of the Bethlehem strike last 
spring by the Bureau of Labor showed that 
more than one-half of the workmen were 
working on the average twelve hours a 
day, and 29 per cent. worked regularly 
seven days in the week. Under the pres- 
sure of publicity — and doubtless, also, 
willingly enough when they found that 
the pressure of competition could be 
overcome — the Sunday labor was greatly 
reduced in practically the whole steel- 
producing region. 

But the danger of the inflowing labor 
supply can be seen from the fact that the 
superintendents of mills showed to in- 
vestigators lists of hundreds of names of 
employees who, to increase their earnings 
and the savings which they might take 
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abroad, had asked to be put on the 12-hour 
shift and were waiting for the blessed 
opportunity of a 7-day week instead of 
the one with six days. 

It is generally agreed by the most 
thoughtful employers, as well as by econ- 
omists and employees, that well-organized 
trades unions, if conducted reasonably 
and honorably, have the effect of improv- 
ing living and working conditions, not 
only among their members but among the 
working classes generally. The new immi- 
gration, partly from language difficulties 
but more from the desire to accumulate 
savings rapidly, has tended strongly to 
break up the unions. The immigrants 
hesitate to enter them and if they join 
in time of trouble in order to secure an 
advantage, they are likely to withdraw 
when the difficulty is settled, to save their 
dues. In many instances, as the result 
of this pressure of immigration, trades 
unions have been abandoned. 

I have given briefly the most salient 
facts. Inspite of the demand for laborers 
on farms—-a demand often unsatisfied 
—and in spite of the claim that employers 
would often be glad to take on more 
laborers, the one fact that is threatening 
our civilization stands. The standard of 
living in several of our basic industries 
is being lowered by the inthronging immi- 
grants, and the lowering of the standard 
of these industries has a tendency to 
depress the standard throughout the 
country: In the ‘forties and ’fifties and 
‘sixties, and probably even for ten or 
twenty years later — with our free lands, 
the necessity of building our transcon- 
tinental railroads, the opening of our new 
mines, the cutting of our forests, and the 
early development of our factories — the 
incoming immigrants (largely either of 
our own race or with our ideals) were, 
relatively speaking, easily assimilated with 
no lowering of the standard of living. 
Now they are coming too rapidly to be 
assimilated. 

What are the conditions of assimilation, 
and what remedies for these evils should 
be adopted? The Immigration Commis- 
sion, before determining even that restric- 
tion was desirable, laid down four brief 
principles upon which emphasis should 
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be laid in framing legislation. They are 
well worth quoting: 

(1) While the American people, as in the past, wel- 
come the oppressed of other lands, care should be 
taken that immigration be such, both in quality and 
quantity, as not to make too difficult the process of 
assimilation. 

(2) Since the existing law and further special legis- 
lation recommended in this report deal with the physi- 
cally and morally unfit, further general legislation con- 
cerning the admission of aliens should be based pri- 
marily upon economic or business considerations 
touching the prosperity and economic well-being of 
our people. 

(3) The measure of the rational, healthy develop- 
ment of a country is not the extent of its investment 
of capital, its output of products, or its exports and im- 
ports, unless there is a corresponding economic oppor- 
tunity afforded to the citizen dependent upon employ- 
ment, for his material, mental, and moral develop- 
ment. 

(4) The development of business may be brought 
about by means which lower the standard of living of 
the wage-earners. A slow expansion of industry 
which would permit the adaptation and assimilation of 
the incoming labor-supply is preferable to a very rapid 
industrial expansion which results in the immigration 
of laborers of low standards and efficiency, who imperil 
the American standard of wages and conditions of 
employment. 

No thoughtful, patriotic man is likely 
to object to any of these principles. The 
facts gathered by the Commission can be 
trusted. With those facts in mind, it is 
clear: (1) that immigration must be 
checked; (2) that we must promote 
the assimilation of the immigrants now 
here. 

There are three or four factors which 
greatly influence the welding of these 
masses, with varying gifts and qualities, 
into one harmonious whole. But that 
these factors may produce the best re- 
sults, the number of immigrants must 
not be so large that they can not reach 
their full fruition. 

(1)From the scientific viewpoint, prob- 
ably the most interesting single study of 
the Commission was that of the changes 
in bodily form of the descendants of 
immigrants. It is a matter of common 
observation that the children of immi- 
grants frequently differ much in appear- 
ance from their parents, but it had never 
before been established by careful meas- 
urement that this change in appearance 
was general or that it extended so far as 
to affect materially the shape of the skull. 
Yet the very careful testing of many 
thousands of measurements seems to 
establish beyond doubt the fact that under 
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the influences of the American environ- 
ment and new living conditions — what- 


ever the exact cause may be — there is © 


a molding of the children of immigrants 
into new types which, on further study, 
may prove (though it can hardly yet be 
considered fully established) the develop- 
ment of a new American type. 

(2) Whatever the effects may be in 
regard to the physical change, no one 
questions the influence of the schools 
upon the children of the immigrants. 
In a study made of more than two mil- 
lions of school children in thirty-seven of 
our largest and most important cities — 
from Boston and New York to Chicago, 
St. Louis, and San Francisco— it was 
found that 58.4 per cent. of all the pupils 
were the children of foreign-born fathers. 
In some cities the percentage was very 
high. In Chelsea, Mass., it was 74.1; in 
Duluth, Minn., 74.1; in New York City, 
71.5 per cent.; whereas New Orleans, 
apparently the most American of our 
large cities, showed only 18.1 per cent. 
In some places, probably, the schools 
are so thronged with the children of the 
foreign-born who speak the English lan- 


guage only badly (if at all), especially 
if the teachers themselves are selected 
from those not fully Americanized, that 
the process of assimilation is somewhat 
retarded; but probably no other single 
force so rapidly blends the races into one 


unit in sympathy and training and 
taste, if not in blood, as does the public 
school. 

(3) The immigrant will become a settler 
and a citizen and a patriot only when he 
takes a personal interest in the country 
and expects to remain here with his 
descendants. Our immigrants are 
now sending out of the country some 
$300,000,000 a year, part of it to bring 
over members of their families, but a 
large part also for investment abroad, 
whither the immigrant himself expects 
soon to go. In many cases he purchases 
land in his home-country at several times 
the cost of equally good land here. He 
knows the conditions there. He does 
not know the conditions here. Managers 
of immigrant banks, agents of foreign 
investment companies — and even (it is 
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thought by many) agents of foreign 
governments — use their influence to keep 
the new immigrants in colonies in the 
cities, and in manufacturing and mining 
districts by themselves, away from asso- 
ciations which would tend to wean them 
from their home country. They also per- 
suade them to place their savings for safe 
keeping with their own fellow country- 
men, and keep them from any influ- 
ences which would tend to lead them 
to become American citizens. They 
want the immigrants to keep their eyes 
turned constantly toward the land of 
their birth. 

Little can be done to turn the newly 
arriving immigrant toward our rural dis- 
tricts. More than 97 per cent. of all of 
those arriving at our ports have their 
destination determined in advance; 
usually they are coming to join relatives 
or friends. Many of those who have 
been here for two or three years have saved 
some hundreds of dollars; if they were 
given proper information regarding the 
opportunities for work in other sections 
of the country — and especially for in- 
vestment in land at rates much better 
than they can find in their home-country 
— they might acquire so great a personal 
interest here that they would bring their 
families to become permanent settlers 
and citizens. 

(4) Beyond anything that the Govern- 
ment can do, however, there remains 
much that can be done by private in- 
dividuals and voluntary associations. It 
rests with the Government to check the 
incoming tide until our need will care 
for the immigrant at wages and under 
working conditions that will raise rather 
than lower our standard of living. 

It rests with individuals and voluntary 
associations to aid the Government in all 
possible ways to bring the immigrant 
into harmonious relations with the life 
of the American people, and this is largely 
a matter of personal touch. Already 
associations of various races are working 
with the members of those races to improve 
their conditions and to Americanize them. 
Benevolent associations, churches, Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, and other 
organizations are patriotically assuming 
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like responsibilities. Schools for the teach- 
ing of English, savings associations, legal 
aid societies, schools for teaching the 
principles of government and of good 
citizenship have been established; and, 
best of all, through these various organi- 
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zations the immigrant receives the personal 
attention and touch that shows him 
that the older immigrant and the American 
are ready to receive him as a man and 


brother, one fit to become a member of » 


the American Republic. 


UP FROM THE SLUM 


III 


THE CURE OF THE 


SLUM SICKNESS—A DECENT PLACE TO LIVE. 


THE BRIGHT 


PROSPECT OF THE FUTURE 


BY 


HENRY OYEN 


HE only excuse for touching a 

sore is to seek a cure for it. 

The only justification for baring 

the depressing facts concerning the slum- 

sickness in this country must be an effort 
to answer the inevitable question: 


What is the remedy? 

Here is the record of an actual cure, 
evidence, at least, that a cure is possible 
in the manner described. The head of 
a certain family, a New York stationary 
engineer, tells of the cure himself: 


Ten years ago we were down and out, for the time 
being. It was all my fault. I had been in charge 
of the engine room of a small office building on 34th 
Street, and I was earning enough to keep the family 
in a pretty fair flat up on Third Avenue above soth. 
If I hadn’t lost my job through boozing we’d never 
had no need to know what real hard luck was. I 
didn’t become a drunkard, you know, at least not a 
realone. But I took too much to be fit to have charge 
of any engines. So they fired me. 

I got sick soon after that. Then I got discouraged. 
After that it was a case of going downhill pretty fast 
until pretty soon I vas glad to get odd jobs firing in 
boiler rooms where I should have been boss. After 
about a year of it — there was the family living in a 
couple of rooms down on First Street and looking as 
if we had been there for years. 

There’s no need to talk about how tough it was 
down there. There isn’t any polite word to describe 
living in that neighborhood. It was so tough that the 
old woman couldn’t and wouldn’t stand it. Said 
she’d sooner take the two kids in her arms and jump 
in the river than see them grow up the way they were 
going down there. She began scouting around, said 
we’d got to find some other place to live, and one day 
she happened to hit onto that big model tenement 
up on —— Street. “‘That’s where we’re going,” 
she says, “‘if we have to starve to do it.” IT wouldn’t 


hear of it at first; I didn’t like the notion; I was a 
little afraid of the idea, to tell the truth. But the 
old woman was desperate, and one day after I’d been 
working pretty steady for about a month we moved 
our sticks up there; and after that it was a case of 
going up instead of going down. 

That was about eight years ago, that we moved 
up there. That building made a man of me. I had 
been a pig, and all the priests or preachers in the world 
couldn’t have scared or argued me into being anything 
else, but those rooms up there did the trick. They 
were clean and light — so light that you could notice 
if you were dirty yourself — and if a man is in a place 
where everything else is clean he’s going to keep clean 
himself unless he’s gone completely. I don’t mean 
just clean outside, but inside, too. I said to myself, 
“Here your wife and kids have got a chance to live 
decent; now you quit being the pig in the parlor.” 
I cut out the booze altogether. I would have felt 
all out of place coming home there with an edge on. 
My old boss saw that I’d straightened up, and after 
about a year I had my old engines back under my 
charge. 

I was a better man, and I began to be worth more 
money; and I got it, too. I felt more like doing 
things — felt better all around — we all felt better — 
respectable. I got ambitious. Pretty soon the wife 
and myself found that we were looking around our 
little flat and saying, “Yes, these rooms are all right, 
but they don’t make a home of our own, after all.” 
That was something we hadn’t thought about for 
years, but now we began to think of having a place of 
our own. We weren’t satisfied; and a couple of 
years before we’d been tickled to have enough to eat. 
We began to plan, and pretty soon we were saving 
a little money, very little, of course. 

To make a long story short, we’ve just begun paying 
on our own little home over in Brooklyn, and unless 
things go awfully wrong we have got the game beat. It 
will take years to get the place paid for, but that 
doesn’t worry me. We’re doing the best we can, 
doing something for the kids we brought into the 
world, and that’s what makes a man feel like a winner. 

The whole-thing is this: as soon as we got into a 
decent place to live we had to begin to live right. 
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There is nothing idealistic about such 
a cure. But there is something tremen- 
dously significant, for it points the way. 
The idealistic ways, on the other hand are 

@strewn with wrecks. For example, in 
one of the southern counties of Wis- 
consin there lives a rich and broad-minded 
American business man who divides his 
time about equally between his Chicago 
ofice and his Wisconsin farm. Two 
years ago he took two families. from the 
jungles along Halsted Street and put 
them ‘‘back on the soil’? where God’s 
earth was under their feet and the un- 
polluted. Heaven above their heads. He 
selected the families of laborers in his 
employ. Said he to them: 


You are having a pretty hard time of it here in the 
city. You are not skilled men, therefore you cannot 
earn enough to make life worth while for you and your 
families. But I know where life may be worth living 
for you, if you will work. I will take you out on my 
farm and give you a good chance to make a living out 
of the earth, and to live healthily and cleanly while 
you are doing it. 

The two men, accustomed to having 
the boss think for them in all things, 
readily accepted. A house and fuel and 
food was provided for each family, and a 
piece of ground to work on shares. 

These houses are good houses; they 
are in a good country. In the summer 
people pay high prices to stay at hotels 
on the nearby lakes. Yet here is what 
the business man told the writer in the 
second year of his experiment: 

It’s a failure. I might have known it. I’ve seen 
it tried before and it always went the same way, but 
the soft spot in me always keeps saying that there’s 
a chance. You can’t do anything with those people. 
They don’t want to be helped; they won’t take the 
trouble to help themselves. I put the two men on as 
regular hands, on wages. I gave them each two 
acres of ground to raise their own vegetables on. 
Gave them seed and had my foreman show them how 
to plant and care for their stuff. I told them they had 
homes now, and all they had to do was to take care 
of them. 

Did they do it? Not so you could notice it. Their 
garden plots went for nothing, and they barely did 
enough farm work to make them worth their salt. 
They kept their homes pig-shape. Back to the soil! 
Back to their tenements was what they wanted. 
They didn’t have sense enough to appreciate what I 
was trying to do for them. 


We like to dab at the surface of things. 
We talk of getting our city poor out on 
the land—where they are absolutely 
unfitted to go—we establish juvenile 
courts, build free tuberculosis sanitariums, 
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subscribe. to children asylums, and other- 
wise prepare to take care of the victim 
after the slum sickness has done its work 
with him. While no sane man would 
appear to belittle the importance of these 
great works, it must be remembered that 
modern curative methods run rather to 
surgery than to salve. So long as slums 
exist as they do now, so long will they be 
filled by the crowding thousands, and the 
slum sickness will continue to turn out 
each year an increasing number of victims. 
All the provisions in the world that are 
made to care for these victims will not 
affect the sore whence they come. 

Slums exist because the poor will live 
in the city and because they cannot 
afford to live where they can keep well 
physically and morally. Seventy-five per 
cent. of all our sociological ills come from 
the lack of decent habitations. From 
these premises a new science — the science 
of civic sanitation, eschewing  senti- 
mental charity —is beginning to point 
the way to the cure. It already has 
proved the great fact that furnishing the 
poor with humane places to live means 
that the slum-sickness disappears even 
where the trouble is long standing. 

About fifteen years ago the Govern- 
ment at Washington, D. C. began a big 
work by acknowledging the sores of the 
capital city and by -setting to work to 
cleanse it and make it whole. 

Washington’s problem was of long 
standing and bad. It dated from the 
time of the Civil War when the city was 
swamped by nearly fifty thousand refu- 
gees. A great number of these were 
Negroes. As a consequence there has 
prevailed among Washington’s poor a 
condition of overcrowding that was about 
as bad as anything to be found in this 
country, always excepting New York. 
In 561 bedrooms investigated by President 
Roosevelt’s Homes Commission a total 
of 1920 persons were found to be sleeping 
regularly, an average of 3.5 per room. 
The highest number found in a single 
room was 9. The death rate among this 
class was much higher than the average 
of the whole city, and the other mani- 
festations of the slum-disease were all 
there. 
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Fortunately there happened to be in 
Washington at this time a number of 
far-sighted men who, considering their 
slum problem, did not say: ‘Something 
should be done,” but, ‘Something must 
be done — and we will do it.” 

Surgeon-General George M. Sternberg, 
U. S. A., retired, is one of the men whose 
name stands out as a leader in this move- 
ment. With other public spirited men 
he helped establish the Sanitary Im- 
provement Company of Washington, 
D. C., and this organization went straight 
to the root of the evil and started a 
movement which, if it continues as it 
has begun, will eventually solve the slum 
problem in Washington. The object of 
this movement is to provide decent 
shelter for the city’s poorly paid workers. 

Washington has the advantage of cheap 
land and plenty of it on its outskirts. 
There the Company wisely put into action 
its scheme. It began to build two-story 
apartment houses, and rented them at 
about $9 an apartment. Sometimes 
whole rows of shacks were torn down to 
make room. It was business as well as 
philanthropy. The company established 
its maximum dividend rate at 5 per cent., 
a rate that has been paid every year, and 
a surplus of 20 per cent. of the capital 
stock has been earned and used in the 
erection of new buildings. 

The total building achievement of the 
company to date is 289 houses in which 
there are 578 families. Some of the flats 
have 5 rooms, some 4, some only 3. But 
each and every one has light and air, 
a back yard, and modern sanitation, 
including a bathroom with hot and cold 
water. The total amount invested is 
$940,000, and so well have the houses 
paid that 2,000 similar buildings have 
been erected by private capital. In this 
way something like 25,000 of Washing- 
ton’s poorer paid workers are furnished 
almost ideal homes at a rental that can 
be paid without hardship by all but the 
utterly helpless. The value of such an 
action to human welfare is shown by the 
fact that the death rate among the people 
now housed in these new suburban flats 
is considerably less than the city’s general 
average, and the evidences of a decent 
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and wholesome standard of living show a 
gratifying contrast to the shiftlessness 
and immorality of the class still occupying 
the congested districts. 

Behold on the other hand Gary, Ind., 
the city that failed to provide for the 
decent housing of its small wage earners. 

Gary is the Steel Corporation’s new city 
out on the Indiana shore of Lake Michigan. 
The Steel people are proud of Gary, and, 
from their point of view, justly so. It 
is something of a triumph to take a 
stretch of scrub-oak and sand, treat it 
to a dose of money and labor, and turn 
out a city housing 100,000 people, where 
ore from the Lake Superior carriers will 
be derricked direct into the smelter’s 
bunkers, and where steel will be pro- 
duced in quantities to threaten Pittsburg’s 
supremacy. 

So it is disappointing to see that Gary 
already is sick with the slum - disease. 
With the mortar in its school houses 
scarcely dry, this marvel of cities is de- 
veloping one of the most helpless and 
most threatening slum cultures on the 
continent. Five minutes’ walk from its 
proud centre, one may find a duplicate 
of the sore that festers in the slums of 
long established cities. In hovels and 
shacks, the old weary spectacle reveals 
itself to the observer’s eye: two families 
to a room, three or four persons to a bed, 
beds on the floor, beds under tables, beds, 
doing night and day duty; sullen, pale 
women; hungry-eyed children, drunken, 
degraded men; the whole sad list of 
the disease’s manifestations is displayed. 

‘““Why?” you ask of the clear-eyed 
engineers of the Corporation. 

‘‘Slave labor,” is the answer. “Low 
class people. Tried the experiment of 


putting bath tubs in some houses. They 
used ’em for coal bins. Can’t do any- 
thing with those beasts, you know. They 


won't even wash when we give them 
soap.” 

Which means that the engineers do 
not understand. The answer is that 
Gary set out to make steel, and there 
being no laws to prevent it from unmak- 
ing men, it failed to provide a place for 
the poorer paid workmen to live like 
men. As a consequence they have, to a 
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certain extent, been forced to live like 
pigs, and Gary now is reaping the harvest 
in a condition which has finally turned 
its eyes toward the problem of proper 
@housing. 

Careful observation leads to the con- 
clusion that where decent living places 
obtain, the slum-sickness does not exist; 
where these are lacking, the disease breaks 
out in an incredibly ‘short time. 

The most menacing plague-spot in the 
country, and the one where the cure 
most strenuously will be tested, is, of 
course, that notorious little corner of 
Manhattan Island bounded _ principally 
by 14th Street, the Bowery, and the 
East River — New York’s East Side. 
Here is where our civilization is on test 
to-day, and here is where the great battle, 
“America vs. Slum,” is in preparation. 

“The East Side exists; America is a 
failure,” says the pessimist, but pessimists 
are notorious for underestimating the 
future, Yet, if the East Side were to 
continue to exist as it does to-day, the 
charge would be well brought. Civili- 
zation stops at the boundaries of this 
colossal slum; beyond lies a morass in 
which things civilized have no place. 
The following is taken from the New York 
Commission on Congestion of Population: 

New York’s tenements continue to be human 
slaughter houses, in spite of the much talked of Tene- 
ment House Act. The law permits people to live in 
rooms unfit for human habitation. It permits rooms 
to be inhabitated that are lighted and ventilated only 
from dark, narrow air-shafts. Twenty thousand 
new cases of tuberculosis are reported annually from 
these causes. The law allows twice as many persons 
to occupy a room as is consistent with decency. It 
permits the worst tenements to yield great revenues, 
and land values in the tenement district increase with 
each month’s increase of congestion. For every 
$2,000 increase in these land values one preventable 


death occurs. For all this misery we have our present 
tenement conditions to thank. 


A glance at a typical East Side tenement 
property is enlightening. The building 
in question is an “old law” single, five- 
story tenement of the medieval type 
so easily found in the vicinity of Chrystie 
and Elizabeth Streets. It was planned 
to house 5 families; it houses 15. Only 
the front rooms of each floor ever see the 
sun or sky. As a consequence the whole 
affair is a great incubator of tuberculosis 
germs, and the children, naturally, must 
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grow up in the street if they are to grow 
at all. 

As a building, this structure is worth 
nothing but a bid from the wrecker; but 
as a slum tenement from the landlord’s 
point of view, it is worth much, because 
15 families contribute to make it one of 
the best yielding properties on a long and 
diversified list. To produce this result 
the tenants slave and scrape, sicken and 
starve and sin; women leave babies and 
go into sweat shops, factories, and laun- 
dries; girls go upon the street; and chil- 
dren leave school and begin to work long 
before the legal age. They do _ these 
things because they are crowded to a 
stage where lowered vitality is the rule 
and a single strong wage-earner cannot 
be found. So all must earn a little at 
whatever they can do. This building 
is only one of the thousands of its kind. 

The single force designated to control 
this condition is the Tenement House 
Department, a department that has 
troubles of its own. Every year the 
realty men fight its appropriations so 
successfully that it never has had sufficient 
funds to accomplish the required monthly 
inspection of all tenements. Working 
under a law which now is declared in- 
adequate, this representation of the city 
government scarcely can be _ expected 
to accomplish anything that might be 
considered a cure for the slum-sickness. 

And the disease is rolling up a record 
that threatens to efface New York as an 
American city. Each year nearly a 
quarter of a million immigrants come up 
the bay labelled ‘‘future New Yorkers.” 
They have an average of $23 to start 
life in Greater New York on; and this, 
naturally, sends them to the slum. Con- 
sequently the larger portion of this horde 
never so much as sees the America of 
song and story. The immigrant salutes 
the Statue of Liberty one morning, and 
the next day he is trapped. The dream 
is a home, a real home; the awakening, 
a man-killing cave in Houston Street. 
How does the foreigner see his new coun- 
try, his land of the free? He sees it 
through the eyes of the slum: a great 
jungle swarming with graft, thievery, 
immorality, and universal lawlessness. 
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He sees no government, he feels no re- 
straining hand save that of the gang. 
He thinks that the gang idea is the Amer- 
ican idea and he hastens to become like 
the gangsters as quickly as he can. 

The immigrant who comes to these 
shores in these days is mediocre material 
to begin with, and the only hope to make 
him over into an American would be to 
offer him the American standard of 
living. As he gets something probably 
a little worse even than what he has 
become accustomed to, he becomes some- 
thing a little more crafty and considerably 
less promising than when the inspectors 
passed him through at Ellis Island. 
And he breeds in his tenement hole like 
the proverbial rabbit. 

But, on the other hand, there is another 
spectacle for the world to observe: Greater 
New York awakening to rid itself of the 
slum-sickness. 

In 1896 a number of New York business 
philanthropists with Mr. Robert W. 
deForest at their head, began to pre- 
scribe in brick and mortar the remedy 
for New York’s slum sickness. Their 
organization, the City and Suburban 
Homes Company, builds model tenements 
— tenements with plenty of light and air — 
to rent at low rates. At present it has 
five great buildings housing 2,500 families, 
it is building more; and its buildings 
are creating a competition whereby the 
private builder is made to build like them 
to get tenants. 

Just what a model tenement means 
in human welfare perhaps may best be 
seen by taking a careful look at the huge 
model tenement block at Sixty-Fourth 
Street and First Avenue. 

’ It is a whole city block. It houses a 
population of nearly 4,000, the popula- 
tion of a good-sized country town. There 
are 184 four-room apartments renting 
at from $4.65 to $5.50 a week, 392 three- 
room at $3.65 to $4.15, and 285 two-room 
at $2.85 to $3.85, making a total of 861 
apartments. There is steam heat and 
hot water, not a single dark room, laun- 
dries and clothes driers in the basements, 
baths, clothes lines on the roof, children’s 
play room in the basement, a dummy- 
elevator service for garbage, and such other 
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conveniences as are necessary to decent 
living with such congestion. For this 
is congestion — 4,000 people to a city 
block. There are blocks that have many 
more, but 4,000 is a big number. But 
it is scientific congestion, and_ science 
triumphs. For the life that is lived here 
is good and desirable. During the year 
of 1910 there were 49 births in this block 


and 18 deaths, 4.5 deaths per 1,000. The 

causes of death were: 

Accident 1 Tuberculosis. . . « 

Heart disease . 2 Typhoid fever i 

Meningitis 2 Operation ann Sy 

Pneumonia . 3 Infants _ 
The City and Suburban Homes 


Company houses 2,460 families in its 
model tenements and there are other 
cheap and good dwelling places; but the 
great mass of the slum-sick, the half 
million miserables who rebuke New York’s 
claim to civilization, do not know that 
such places as the model tenements even 
have been thought of. The model build- 
ing spells hope and health, and slum-life 
emphatically and effectively denies that 
such things exist in this world. 

The effectiveness of the model tenement 
in influencing its tenants to a better sort 
of living is more remarkably shown, 
perhaps, in the two buildings for colored 
renters in the justly notorious ‘‘San Juan 
Hill” district in West Sixty-Second Street. 
If ever there was a bold experiment it 
was this. San Juan Hill’s reputation is 
anything but sweet. Success for model 
tenements there looked like the wildest 
of dreams. But ‘‘The Tuskegee,” the 
company’s first building for colored peo- 
ple, makes quite as good a showing as 
any of the buildings peopled with whites. 
During the year of 1910 there was not a 
single dispossession for disorderly con- 
duct. Those who know something of 
San Juan Hill will appreciate what this 
means. The tenants are reported as 
being quite as cleanly and prompt in pay- 
ment of rents as in the other buildings, 
and 89 per cent. of them have lived in 
“The Tuskegee” for more than a year. 

In all, the tenements of this company 
furnish about 10,000 persons of small 
incomes with extremely desirable apart- 
ments on a_ total investment of 
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$6,276,152.02. This is an  approxi- 
mate cost of $600 per person. From 
this any one may calculate how much 
gmoney would be required to give, say 
100,000 of Manhattan’s poor the oppor- 
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The success and the need of model 
tenements in numbers far beyond the 
present equipment is assured by the 
same cause that has made Manhattan 
Island the stronghold of congestion that 








GOOD HOUSING THE SOLUTION OF THE SLUM PROBLEM 


The record of “Tuskegee,” a building for colored people in the notoriously bad neighborhood of “‘San Juan Hill” 
in New York, shows how effective a model tenement can be in influencing the lives of its tenants 


tunity to live like good citizens. The 
company’s stock pays a steady dividend 
of 4 per cent. and last year it attracted 
$673,280 of new capital. And this may 
be written emphatically: there is no slum- 
sickness in these buildings. 


it is. The class for which the model 
tenements are created are natural crowd 
dwellers. The confinement of the city 
is as necessary to them as the sweep of 
the prairie is to the plainsman. A tene- 
ment apartment is their natural domicile, 
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TENEMENTS THAT BREED THE SLUM-DISEASE 
Which now has more than 400,000 victims in New York alone 


and where these apartments are not such ing for scientific congestion, is the one 
as to allow them to live without sickening remedy for slum-sickness. 

the social body, there we have a slum. This is work for city governments. 
The building of model, well-supervised The problem is too large for private solu- 
apartments; in short, building and manag- _ tion, even on the excellent basis of business 








THE CHILDREN WITH LITTLE CHANCE 
Who live in the un-American regions of the slum-sickness and play in the rubbish heaps and sewer excavations 
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THE ROOF-GARDEN OF THE PHIPPS MODEL TENEMENT 
Where neither fire-escapes nor rubbish-heaps are necessary to the happiness of children 


philanthropy. Even if it’ were not, it 
is questionable if such a solution would 
be desirable. ‘But: the duty of the 
modern, enlightened city appears plain. 
In an age» when health boards enforce 
stringent :rules against zymotic disease, 
it ismot extravagance to connect munici- 
icipalsmanagement with the task of con- 

trolling, the most menacing disease of all, 
* slum-sickness. New York would shriek 
to-high heaven if this article announced 
the discovery of a nearby swamp breeding 
the troublesome female mosquito, but 
the fact that 20,000 preventable cases of 
tuberculosis are added each year to its 
hospital bill fails to disturb. It is hard 
to get excited over the things that we 
are accustomed to. 

But the world moves. Consider the 
case of Trinity Church Corporation. For 
year after year, reaching back to no one 
remembers when, Trinity was held up 
by bad, bold writers and speakers as a 
horrible example. Its tenements justi- 
fied it. Photographs and statistics were 
printed to show that Trinity tenements 
were among the worst “human slaughter 
houses” of the city. Trinity did not 
budge. It was not disturbed. Once it 


sold some of the assailed buildings. But 
it kept 300 others, and went the even 
tenor of its own particular Christian way. 
Another day dawns. Trinity, under its 
present rector, Dr. W. T. Manning, has 
been touched. After decades of blind- 
ness it has seen the light. One of its 
severest critics has been appointed super- 
visor of the physical welfare of its tene- 
ments. The church has taken $20,000 
worth of model tenement stock. 

Out on Long Island, nine miles from 
the heart of Manhattan, the Sage Foun- 
dation is building Forest Hills Gardens, 
a model garden town to house 1,500 
families. The town is the first New York 
experiment of the kind on anything like 
a comprehensive scale. It will furnish 
model homes for people who can afford 
to purchase at the rate of $25 a month or 
more. This, of course, does not bring 
it into direct contact with the problem 
here considered, but it is a promise of 
what the future should produce. The 
Sage Foundation owns more land on 
Long Island. It does not announce that 
this tract is to be used in creating a gar- 
den town for the laboring man with small 
wages, but President Robert W. de 
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Forest says: “‘The Sage Foundation has 
not forgotten the laboring man. It may 
be ready to announce something for his 
benefit later on.” 

Thus the thought and feelings of in- 
dividuals are expressing themselves in the 
struggle for the cure. 

The city government has lagged, 
naturally, because city governments are 
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appear in this problem, who estimates 
carefully the growing heat of public opinion 
over the slum, and who has faith in 
humanity cannot help viewing the whole 
with optimism. Not the optimism of the 
sentimentalist, but of the reasoner. For 
this slum-sickness is a disease that we have 
been permitting to fester with us for all of 
a century, and the work that has been 

















A NEW YORK MODEL TENEMENT 


Which has a population equal to that of a small village. 


A type of the tenement built by the City and 


Suburban Homes Company, which supplies its tenants with two, three, or four room apartments and furnishes 
steam heat, hot water, baths, and a dummy-elevator at a rental of from $2.50 — $5.00 a week 


only citizens’ sentiments in activity; but 
the growing importance of the New York 
City Commission on Congestion of Popu- 
lation is the signal of the city girding 
itself for the struggle. 

The skeptic who remembers only the 
past and says, ‘‘What is the good of 
what is being done; the lower East Side 
still exists,” is justified —by the past. 
But not by the present, or by the signs of 
the future. He who notes both the 
colossal worst and the tiny best that 


done to cure it is the work of a short 
decade. 

“The lower East Side still exists’ — 
therefore we are still deep in the blindness 
of past ages. But the thought and work 
has begun which will make such sores 
cease to exist as they are. A Manhattan 
Island with business buildings in the 
districts where now profits are wrung 
from “human slaughter houses”; hun- 
dreds of blocks of model tenements, where 
men and women, although much crowded, 
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THE ARCHITECT’S DRAWING OF A ROW OF HOUSES IN FOREST HILLS GARDENS, L. I. 
The model garden town which the Sage Foundation is building on Long Island for the accommodation of 1,500 
families of small income 


may live decently, and where children 
will have enough air and light to permit 
their bodies and souls to grow up to some- 
thing like God intended; and all around 
New York City a cordon of small garden 
towns reached by cheap, rapid transporta- 
tion, where the strengthening feat of home- 
owning may be achieved by even small 
wage-earners — this is no dreamer’s vision, 
but a calm estimate of the work that will 
be in full swing ere this decade ends. 


A city government that counts as one 
of the truly important parts of its duties 
the civic sanitation which a cure of 
slum-sickness demands — this is a second 
estimate, but one which, of course, Parties 
and Money will long delay. 

But these things will come. No one 
who appreciates how thoroughly rotten 
conditions are to-day will doubt it for a 
moment. The reason is simple: they will 
come — because they must. 
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THE CURE FOR SLUM-SICKNESS IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


One of the rows of two-family houses built on the outskirts of the city by the Sanitary Improvement 
Company, which has led to the housing of 25,000 poorly paid workers in almost ideal homes at a 


low rental 
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\ N 7 HEN a long-headed Dutchman 
established the first realty values 

in New York, by the purchase 

of all Manhattan for a basketful of trinkets, 
he got it cheap because it was an island. 
And, for the very reason that old Peter 
Minuit bought it cheap, you may to-day 
be required to pay $250 a square foot 
for parts of it that are fertile enough to 
produce office-buildings. A little of it 
is said to have sold as high as $4 a square 
inch, which has made many a New Yorker 
use Bill Nye’s reproachful words to his 
ancestors: ‘‘Where were you when they 
were selling New York for $24?” The 
soaring value of land made the soaring 
office-building inevitable, for the sky- 
scraper is nothing more than an attempt 
to meet an economic condition — the 
limited use of space. The owner builds 
skyward to secure enough rentable floor 
space to make the land pay. But, in 
doing so, he scatters new economic con- 
ditions throughout the whole block, and 
these conditions produce other skyscrapers, 
one after another, in an endless chain. 
This is the way it works: A very rich 
man owns a corner lot in lower New York 
on which is a 6-story office-building, 
similar to those of his neighbors. It 
is fully occupied but it does not bring 
in the money fast enough. One day 
the Great Idea flashes over. him and 
he hastens to his lawyers. They tell 


him that “the law of ancient lights” 
does not apply to anything this side of 
the Atlantic Ocean—nor the law of 
honorable breathing. He owns _ every- 
thing above his corner as far up as the 
blue sky, and half way to China in the 


THE SKYSCRAPER 


AN AMERICAN CREATION — THE ONLY IMPORTANT ARCHITECTURAL 
ADVANCE OF RECENT TIMES —MR. FLAGG’S PLAN FOR 
A CITY OF SKYSCRAPERS 


BY 
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other direction. There follows an anxious 
hour with his bankers, and then the 
architect is summoned. The outcome 
is a portfolio of blue-prints and figures, 
followed by a 12-story office-building 
with an elevator, a switchboard, and 
‘fall modern appointments.” The result 
is that the occupants of the old buildings 
come like rats from a sinking ship and 
engage all the new offices at high rentals 
before the roof is in place. Nobody 
likes to climb stairways, and everybody 
likes the mountain-top. There it stands, 
then — the first skyscraper — a monument 
to business sagacity. 

On the heels of the unexpected follows 
the inevitable. Owner No. 2 sees that 
his building now looks like a dog-kennel 
beside the new one. The taxable value 
of his lot has shot upward, but the pro- 
ductive value of his building in rentals 
has gone the other way. He must raise 
the money for a new building that will 
meet the competition of No. 1. While 
he is about it, he may as well go on up 
to twenty stories and beat No. 1 at his 
own game. 

But in getting even with No. 1 the 
second builder has ‘‘put No. 3 in a hole.” 
No. 3 also has a great head for business. 
He makes a combination with Nos. 4 and 5; 
they form a corporation to build a 30- 
story pile that shall make the first two 
look like relics of the old Amsterdam 
régime. When the final plans are filed 
it is discovered that they have bought 
up the whole block secretly and _ their 
new skyscraper will run up behind Nos. 1 
and 2 and shut off the light and air from 
the rear as well as from one side. No. 1 
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WHERE THE STRUGGLE FOR HEIGHT IS KEEN 


Five years ago the two towers of the Park Row building (in the centre of the picture) were higher than 
anything else in New York, then the Singer Building shot up far above its neighbors. It was soon outdone 
in height by the Metropolitan Tower, and that in turn is to be surpassed by the new Woolworth Building to 
be built near the post office, the large building in the centre of the picture facing on the square 


decides to effect a combination with No. 2 
and run up still higher, but he learns to 
his consternation that the corporation 
took the precaution quietly to lease No. 
2 for a period of ninety-nine years. Of 
course the land value of the leased property 
takes another jump, but the owner has 
tied his hands and those of his son and his 
grandson. He must pay the penalty 
of allowing himself to be caught asleep. 
Now, when they are all done building, 
what is the net result in the block? Every 
owner has increased his rentable floor 
area and his gross revenues. Likewise 
land values have gone up and with them 
taxes, interest on the investment, and 
cost of maintenance. The first builders 
are still, as before they built, struggling 
to make the land pay. And you may 
find whole blocks of skyscrapers in New 


York where this struggle for existence is 
going on. 

But high land values and restricted 
space are not alone responsible for the 
tall buildings. Chicago and St. Louis 
and Seattle and Houston and Atlanta 
are not*islands, but the modern office 
building is:there. There is such a luxury 
and convenience about this product of 
necessity that: a business man who gets 
the skyscraper,habit does not feel com- 
fortable in anyother kind of an office. 
There is also the pleasure of having his 
out-of-town customers. find him in an 
office palace, and itshelps his business. 
He finds it advantageous to meet in the 
corridors many of the men with whom he 
does business, and to make the acquain- 
tance of many others who are potential 
customers. 


























FROM TBE TOP OF THE SINGER TOWER 


Which was designed by Mr. Ernest Flagg, the architect, in accordance with his belief that the part of a 
building more than one and a half times as high as the width of the street should not cover the entire plot, 
but should leave a space for light and air between itself and its neighbors 
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THE HEART OF THE FINANCIAL DISTRICT 
Looking from the steps of the Treasury Building past J. P. Morgan & Co’s. office a decade ago and to-day 


Just to see how far this business con- 
venience has already worked out, an 
experiment was made at the new Hudson 
Terminal Buildings. The agent brought 
out his card-catalogue to discover what 
a tenant might do if he should suddenly 
decide to build a railroad in a hurry. 
It was found that he might attend per- 
sonally to every detail without even 
putting on his hat. Among his fellow 
tenants are consulting, contracting, elec- 
trical, and mechanical engineers. One 
company could supply the crushed stone 
for ballast; another had materials for 
all the concrete work; and a third would 
provide all the masonry. The rails and 
the bridges could be ordered in the build- 
ing from dealers in structural steel. A 
locomotive company could furnish the 
steam locomotives, while every kind of 


' electric motor might be secured at the 


floors occupied by an electric company. 
From another office could be selected 
every kind of car and coach that a rail- 


road could require. And half a dozen 
other tenants could take orders for such 
accessories as switches and signals, coup- 
lings and trucks, castings and metal work, 
lamps and lanterns. Finally, a big coal 
company could provide the fuel, and one 
of the largest paint companies in the world 
could fill even a railroad’s order for var- 
nish and oil and paint. 

But neither business convenience such 
as this nor the high value of land accounts 
for the most recent and most conspicuous 
form of skyscraper — the tower building. 
While the office-buildings of lower Man- 
hattan were climbing steadily and grace- 
fully higher, one of them suddenly shot 
upward in a tall and beautiful tower to 
the height of 612 feet, a jump to forty-odd 
stories. The architect of this building 
(the Singer) is Mr. Ernest Flagg, a man 
of convictions which he expresses with 
terseness and vigor. One of his con- 
victions — say his fellow-architects — was 
that the practice of erecting buildings 
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Photograph by Paul Thompson, N. Y. 


THE LANDMARKS OF THREE DECADES 
On the left is the masonry tower of the Madison Square Garden, on the right the ‘‘Flatiron’’ (Fuller) 
Building, one of the early steel skyscrapers in up-town New York, and in the centre is 2,900,000 pounds of steel 
and stone that make up the highest tower building in the world—the 700-foot Metropolitan Building 
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THE METROPOLITAN TOWER OVERLOOKING NEW YORK CITY 
In the background on the right the rise in the skyline marks the down-town skyscraper district 
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THE HIGH AND THE LOW—THE SKYSCRAPER AND THE TENEMENTS 


higher than once and a half the width of 
the street should be stopped. Yet his 
own masterpiece was the first to leave its 
neighbors and spring vaultingly into the 


upper levels. What Mr. Flagg did, how- 
ever, was in full accord with his convic- 
tions, which are as deeply rooted to-day 
as they were before the Singer Building 
was conceived. If you go beyond a 
certain height, your superstructure must 
not shut off the light and air of the street 
or of the next nearest building — that is 
the Flagg philosophy. 

While the ripples of excitement set 
in motion by the Singer Building were 
still circling in distant parts of the world, 
the architect of the Metropolitan Build- 
ing started new ripples by announcing 
that his tower would be 700 feet high — 
high enough to look down upon everything 
in New York except the smoke. And it 
was so. And now comes Mr. Cass Gil- 
bert with a set of plans which he asks 
the Building Department to approve 
in order that he may erect near the New 
York Post Office a building for Mr. 


Woolworth that will lift its stately head 
above both the Singer and the Metro- 
politan. Before the exact height is yet 
authoritatively announced, the caissons 
are boring down to bed-rock. The one .- 
thing that is certain about the new Wool- 
worth Building is that it will go up higher 
than any other has gone. Equally certain 
is it that somebody else will come along 
and climb higher yet. 

These three sky-piercing tower build- 
ings represent a new motive in lofty 
building — they are advertising buildings. 
It is not necessary that they return the 
highest yield as building investments, 
for the publicity value is worth something 
to the corporations whose names they 
bear. Consider for a moment how far 
you would have to travel in order to reach 
a place where the name of the Singer 
Building is unknown. A bet was once 
made that a letter addressed simply to 
the building might be posted anywhere 
on earth and yet reach its destination. 
At a remote point in the interior of China 
such a letter was posted. On the envelope 
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THE “FLATIRON” (FULLER) BUILDING 
A good example of the advantage of a building site protected from neighboring high buildings 
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‘of consideration,” I asked Mr. 
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was a man’s name and the address 
“Singer. Building.” The man got the 
letter safely and promptly. 

“Leaving all advertising value out 
F. H. 
Kimball (who built the Trinity, the 
Empire, the City Investing, and other 
beautiful buildings) ‘“‘would you undertake 
to design an office building of the tower 
type that would be a paying investment?” 

“Not unless I may have a tower whose 
dimensions will yield a very considerable 
floor space,’’ was the cautious answer. 

And there you have the key to the whole 
question of heights. The skyscraper will 
be stopped by economics long before it 
reaches the point where it will be halted 
by physical difficulties. 

“How high will the ultimate sky- 
scraper go — the final word on the sub- 
ject —leaving rentable floor space out 
of consideration?”’ I asked one architect. 

“That depends upon the base,” he 
said. ‘‘If you will give me a base large 
enough, I am willing to go up 2,000 feet.” 

“How large is ‘a base large enough’?”’ 

“One-tenth of the height. For 2,000 
feet I should want a base 200 feet square.” 

Figured on that basis, the Metropolitan 
Tower might have been carried up for 
about 4,000 feet instead of stopping at 
700. 

Considering only how high a building 
may be carried without the fear of its 
toppling over, there is really no limit 
which may be fixed for its height. Nor 
will the mechanics of the elevator set 
such a limit, for the engineer is ready to 
run his traction car as far toward heaven 
as the builder will carry his dome. Nor 
do the building laws of New York limit 
the height, however much they may ham- 
per the architect in other ways. But 
all the skill of the architect and of the 
engineer cannot overcome certain econ- 
omic limitations that are as fixed as the 
law of gravitation. However high some 
eccentric advertising building may go, 
the average office building will hug the 
lower levels for the simple reason that it 
does not pay to go too high. And the 
insignificant elevator is the factor that 
will keep them close to earth — not the 
mechanical difficulty of climbing but the 
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proportion of floor space that the elevator 
hatchways take up. 

Of the whole army of men that it takes 
to make a skyscraper, none has such a 
beautiful set of figures as the elevator 
engineer — and they are worked out to 
a degree of definiteness and accuracy 
hardly excelled by the multiplication 
table. An office building in a certain 
part of the city, with a certain height, 
a certain number of stories, a certain 
number of square feet of floor space on 
each floor, and other certainties will 
require exactly so many express elevators 
and so many “‘locals,’’ each of a definite 
size and running at a given speed. There 
is no guess-work about it. It is all worked 
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AN OFFICE-BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA 


A type that is becoming common in almost all American cities 
even where piles have to be sunk for foundations 
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A CANYON IN THE SKYSCRAPER DISTRICT 
Looking up Liberty Street toward the Singer tower. Typical of 
the streets of the financial district, into which the high buildings 
pour thousands of people every noon and evening 
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out to the utmost nicety. The engineer 
can turn to his ‘“‘load curve” and tell 
you how many pounds of people will be 
on the second car from the right on the 


downward trip between the fourteenth ® 


and fifteenth floors on Tuesday at 10:30 
A. M.—for no two cars have the same 
record, and the hour of the day makes a 
big difference. Leaving out the refine- 
ments of this science of elevator calcula- 
tion, here is some simple figuring that 
will show just why the skyscraper will 
not keep going higher. The figures are 
those of Mr. Cass Gilbert and of an en- 
gineer of the Otis Elevator Company. 

A building which is to pay its way must 
have two things — plenty of floor space 
and facilities for reaching it quickly and 
comfortably. The expert begins by allot- 
ting one person to every 100 square feet 
of rentable area, and that gives him the 
number of people that must be provided 
for. Every building is a law unto itself, 
but an analysis of fifteen downtown 
buildings shows that the average number 
of square feet served by each elevator 
car is 16,000. (Ten years ago, when 
quick service was not required, it was 
nearer 40,000.) If we leave out the tower 
buildings, the average for each car might 
be placed at 19,000 square feet. The 
higher the car must climb and the greater 
the number of stops, the longer the time 
required for its round-trip, of course — 
and hence the smaller number of square 
feet of floor area that it can serve. The 
taller the building, therefore, the greater 
the number of cars for the same amount 
of floor area. Every car added to the 
“battery” means the subtraction of about 
56 square feet per floor of rentable space. 
Continue this process of decreasing rent- 
able area and increasing elevator space 
in mathematical proportion as your build- 
ing climbs, and ultimately the elevators 
will require every available square foot, 
and there will be none left for offices. 

Take another piece of figuring. A 
small car with a capacity of twelve people 
can move more traffic in an hour than a 
car carrying twenty people and making 
more stops. The maximum carrying ca- 
pacity of an elevator is reached when 
it stops at only four floors out of every 
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possible ten floors, in each direction. 
Take one of these cars and let it travel 
at a rate of 1,500 feet a minute, with the 
average number of stops; it will make 
the round-trip in one of the high buildings 
in about three minutes. In other words, 
it would take three minutes for one car 
to get twelve people out of the building. 
A battery of twenty cars (which would 
require 1,120 square feet of space, exclu- 
sive of the corridors) would take 240 
people in three minutes. Suppose the 
population of the building is 2,400; it 
would take thirty minutes for your twenty 
elevators to get them out to lunch, if 
the cars were all running at full capacity. 
As a matter of fact, it would take twice 
that long to get the people in some build- 
ings out to lunch if everybody should 
want to go at the same hour. In Chicago, 
for example, one of the buildings has 
found it necessary to arrange that certain 
tenants dismiss their office forces at 
different hours, in order not to overcrowd 
the elevators. In a certain New York 
building the architect found that, with 
the maximum number of cars, it would 
take an hour and a half to get everybody 
out of the building in case of a panic. 

The elevator service therefore sets the 
ultimate limit of height for buildings. 
The real reason why there is not likely 
to be a large number of very high, very 
slender tower buildings is that there is only 
asmall amount of floor area left when the 
elevator expert gets through figuring. 

But while an architect is talking about 
such sordid considerations as _ rentable 
floor space, let it not be forgotten that he 
is a man of ideals and visions. The 
downtown land-owner’s necessity became 
the architect’s opportunity, and never 
has a profession risen more grandly to 
meet an emergency growing out of new 
economic conditions. The architect not 
only solved the problem of erecting a 
building high enough and making it 
strong enough so that not one has ever 
tottered, and in not a single instance has 
the steel of the foundation even rusted; 
he has also made it so beautiful that 
the skyscraper is the one thing to which 
We point as the preéminent American 
triumph in architecture. It is doubtless 
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LOOKING UP WALL STREET 


Toward Trinity Church. The land on which No. 1 Wall Street 
(the square building just to the left of the church spire) was 
built is said to have cost $4 a square inch 


true that future generations will read 
about the period of the introduction of 
the skyscraper type of office-building 
somewhat as we to-day read about certain 
aspects of the Renaissance. 
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Photograph by Edwin Levich, N. Y- 
IN THE HEART OF THE SKYSCRAPER DISTRICT 
The building of which marks the American epoch in the history of architecture 








THE SKYSCRAPER 


Everybody knows that the actual phys- . 


ical building of a skyscraper is itself a 
work that calls for the highest engineering 
skill. Ina sense, it is a steel bridge stand- 
ing on end, with electric cars running up 
and down on the inside. But the bridge- 
builder can support his bridge at several 
points whereas the skyscraper must be 
supported from one end only. This part 
of the work alone calls for a sort of mining 
engineering supplemented by the caisson 
work of the tunnel engineer. The founda- 
tions of the new Woolworth Building, for 
instance, are now going down to a depth 
of 130 feet because of the necessity of 
reaching bedrock. But suppose there were 
no ‘bedrock? Very well; the architect 
has other ways of meeting the difficulty. 
He has built his skyscrapers in Chicago, 
which rests upon a subsurface of floating 
mud. In that city he has even worked 
out a successful plan whereby steel jacks 
are built into the foundations of a tall 
building so that if it settles unevenly 
the whole corner of the building may be 
jacked up to the required degree. 

The observer who stands on the street 
and marvels at the skill and speed which 
mark skyscraper construction is not see- 
ing the work of the architect at all; that 
is merely the work of the contractor. 
The most marvelous thing about 
a tall building is that it has 
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THE ELEVATOR SPACE IN THE SINGER TOWER 


Showing (in black) the large proportion of non-productive 
space in this type of building—a proportion which increases with 
the height of the building, thereby setting a limit to it 


been made in millions of pieces in different 
parts of the world and yet, when the pieces 
are brought together, they all fit! Every 
detail of the building must be visible to 
the architect’s eye before a step is taken. 
Every detail has its blue print, with the 
measurements worked out to the sixteenth 
of an inch. Look at one of these little 


THE GROUND PLAN OF THE SINGER BUILDING SHOWING THE TOWER (IN BLACK) 


Which, covering only a small proportion of the site, set back from the street, and protected from its 
neighbors by the rest of the building, neither makes a canyon of the street nor can itself ever lack light and air 
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drawings and you will see that every 
rivet hole has been accurately placed; 
the foundry takes the blue print and 
turns out the piece of steel according to 
the pattern; and the builder looks at 
the blue print and knows exactly where 
to place the steel. 

In other words, the architect carefully 
calculates the maximum “load” of every 
girder in the building before the speci- 
fications are made out. Mr. Gilbert 
will soon be able to tell you the total 
weight of the Woolworth Building, the 
number of tons that will rest upon each 
of the columns that go to bedrock, the 
weight of each floor (with its ‘live load” 
of occupants and their furniture), and the 
number of pounds that must be carried 
by every piece of steel in the skeleton. 
And there are other things that must be 
weighed with accuracy at the same time. 
A skyscraper has an immense surface, 
and an ordinary wind blowing against 
it would overbalance it if the architect 
had left that out of his calculation. He 
must make provision for more than the 
ordinary wind, however; he must know 
how many tons of pressure would be 
exerted by the strongest gale that New 
York is likely to have; and he must know 
the direction from which it comes. Wind- 
pressure exerts an upward pull, which 
presses downward with the same force 
on the opposite side, and the direction 
as well as the weight of this force must 
be definitely known. 

When Mr. LeBrun figured out the total 
weight of the Metropolitan tower as 
approximately 18 million pounds, he calcu- 
lated the normal weight on the corner 
steel columns as 7.5 million pounds. 
But if he had proceeded to build on that 
calculation, the tower would have fallen 
long ago; the wind-pressure alone makes 
an additional load of 2.9 million pounds 
on that corner column. 

No other architects of any country or 
of any age have ever been called upon to 
carry such loads of responsibility as rest 
upon these makers of skyscrapers. The 
great cathedrals of Europe were not all 
carefully worked out in advance and put 
together as the parts of a watch; each 
was a development and the load was 


shifted from one builder to another as 
they came along. The Cologne Cathedral, 
for instance, was 641 years in building; 
the Singer tower exceeds the Cologne 


towers in height, yet the Singer Building ° 


was finished in twenty months. That 
meant a concentration of -responsibility 
greater than most men can realize. 

It is easy to forget, now that beautiful 
skyscrapers are so common, what a narrow 
escape American architecture has had. 
Had our builders been men of a different 
stamp and men of less professional skill, 
the necessity for very tall office buildings 
—an entirely new type — might easily 
have produced architectural monstrosities. 
Instead of that, we have buildings of 
such individual grace and beauty that 
even when thrown together in a narrow 
street their charm is not lost. All in 
all, it may fairly be said that the sky- 
scraper has developed in accordance with 
the ideal expressed some years ago by an 
architect in these words: 

It must be tall —every inch of it tall. The force 
and power of altitude must be init. The glory and 
pride of exaltation must be in it. It must be every 
inch a proud, soaring thing, rising in sheer exultation 
—from bottom to top a unit without a single dis- 
senting line. 

But a combination of buildings each 
beautiful in itself may not make a beauti- 
ful whole. For instance: Start at Trinity 
Churchyard, in New York, from the tomb 
of “Don’t-Give-Up-The-Ship”’ Lawrence, 
walk down the inclined plane of Wall 
Street for one short block and stop on 
the corner where the first American Presi- 
dent took the oath of office (or, if you 
prefer a more modern point of view, 
stand on the steps of J. P. Morgan & 
Co’s.) and glance up Nassau Street. 
There, one block distant, the Hanover 
Bank rises two hundred feet in the air 
and stands, white and beautiful in the 
sunlight, four-square to all the winds 
that blow. It was built for the future 
—built to last. An architect put his soul 
into it and made it a thing of beauty, 
carving it out as devotedly as ever a sculp- 
tor chiseled a marble statue. From the 
open space that extends from the Wall 
Street corner to the Hanover Bank you 
see rising the steel skeleton of the 
Bankers’ Trust Building. 
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Come back to this corner three months 
later and look. Gone is the Hanover Bank. 
Thirty-one stories of steel and terra-cotta 
have darkened its sunlit offices and blotted 
out everything except a straight facade. 
Once it was an architect’s creation, having 
four dimensions; now it is only a plane 
surface, a white picture framed between 
Pine Street and the Bankers’ Trust. 

Now look up Wall Street toward 
Trinity Church. Just beyond the site 
of the Bankers’ Trust Building is No. 10 
Wall, the old Astor Building. It is an 
old-fashioned low building; the next step, 
therefore, is for its successor to rise in the air 
and shut off the west side of the Bank- 
ers’ Trust Building. Continue this pro- 
cess throughout downtown New York, and 
you may see what the future city will 
be, unless a halt be called by somebody. 

(x) It will be a collection of towns and 
villages under separate roofs — half a 
dozen towns to a block. Each will be 
more or less complete unto itself, with 
its superintendent as a sort of mayor 
and his attendants as police. Its eleva- 


tors will be street railways running per- 
pendicularly. 


This is not fanciful. The 
Hudson Terminal Buildings now make a 
fairly complete city with a population 
of about 11,000, and the Singer Tower 
alone is a village of about 800. 

(2) The streets of the lower city will 
have become canyons of a depth varying 
from 200 to 400 feet, through which the 
wind will sweep in gales like those that 
play about the Flatiron Building. Most 
of these canyons will be gloomy, for 
many of these downtown streets are so 
narrow that a broken-down truck al- 
most blocks the traffic of an entire street. 
They were laid out by forefathers as short- 
sighted as ourselves. 

(3) The sky will be practically blotted 
out from the vision of this downtown 
city. It will be a city of electric lights 
on the brightest days, with sufficient 
daylight only in small sections of each 
building. The business man will come 
downtown in a subway that deposits 
him in the basement of his building. He 
will ascend to an office artificially lighted. 
He will lunch in a restaurant in the same 
building and walk (if he does walk) in a 
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canyon where the sunlight never reaches 
him. And he will take the subway for 
home, perhaps, without having seen the 
sky at all. 

(4) The bay and the two rivers will 
be visible only from offices in the loftiest 
buildings and from those near the water- 
side, for the water-front skyscrapers will 
go as high as any. The skyline will not 
materially change from its present ragged 
silhouette. The relative proportion of 
very high towers will probably not increase. 

(5) The city will be a conglomerate 
mass of the finest architecture in the 
world — most of it calling for open spaces 
to disclose its beauty —all piled to- 
gether without any comprehensive plan. 
In no other place of equal area will be 
found so much expensive architecture, 
yet every new builder will be subordin- 
ating the work of his neighbors instead of 
using it to increase the effect of his own. 

This is not prophecy. This is what 
is happening every working day. And it 
does not seem to occur to the builders 
that the greatest city on the continent 
ought to have some plan of coérdination, 
of conservation, and of protection against 
the aggressive and the mean. 

In the course of many conferences with 
the men who built and are building New 
York’s greatest buildings (including en- 
gineers and builders and superintendents 
of buildings as well as architects), I 
have happened upon one man with a 
long vision— the only one who seemed 
to be much concerned about the logical 
outcome of this mad _ Babel-building. 
Most of them admit the conditions but 
do not deplore them; for their point of 
view is that of the builder only, the dealer 
in masonry and steel. 

But to Mr. Ernest Flagg, the architect 
of the Singer Building, the construction 
of a skyscraper seems to be something 
more than a problem of architecture or 
a triumph of engineering — more also 
than the mere solution of the problem 
of making the land pay. He looks all 
the way through the skeleton framework 
of a new building and sees the lighted 
windows beyond, windows which the 
sun will never touch when the new struc- 
ture is finished. He can see deep and 
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gloomy canyons where other men see 
only narrow streets. He thinks of the 
relation that a block of skyscrapers bears 
to the land values of neighboring blocks, 
and how the intensive development of 
a small section holds back the growth of 
the whole. And he keeps in mind the 


configuration of the city, the ragged and . 


stairstep appearance of its skyline, and 
the conglomeration that results from 
throwing together a group of buildings 
of different types of architecture in a 
hit-or-miss fashion. 

From his office in Wall Street Mr. 
Flagg looks down on the most congested 
area of the city. ‘“‘Below Chambers 
Street,” he says, “‘only about 12 per cent. 
of the area is yet covered by buildings 
of ten stories or higher. Yet in many 
offices it is already necessary to work by 
electric light, even on the brightest days. 
The only reason why the downtown office 
buildings have daylight at all is because 
we have relatively few tall buildings. 

“The financial district has not spread 
out more than a block since 1873. Had 
it not been for the entrance of the very 
high buildings, the financial district would 
have spread over the whole lower end 
of the city by this time and the property 
as a whole would have been much more 
valuable. It sometimes happens as the 
direct result of a street of skyscrapers, 
that land values drop as much as 1,000 
per cent. at a distance no greater than a 
couple of blocks.” 

“Do you think, then, that the law 
should place a limitation on height?” 

“That has often been discussed but it 
does not seem to be practical here. They 
have done that in Paris, where the height 
is limited to six stories, and there is some 
sense in a limitation like that. The 
result is a beautiful city and plenty of 
room. As a matter of fact, with all our 
tall buildings, the average height of the 
buildings in New York is lower than the 
average in Paris.” 

The architect was asked to suggest a 
plan that would coédrdinate all building 
plans, make the future city a thing of 
beauty, and at the same time meet all 
the requirements of light and rentable 
floor space. He was ready with the 
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answer. This is his idea of the workable 
basis of limitation: 


Corner buildings have perpetual light on two sides; 
they should, therefore, be allowed to build to any 
desired height for a distance of fifty feet from the 
corner, in each direction. The rest of the structure 
should be allowed to cover its entire are a up to a 
height of one and a half times the width of the 
street, but from that point upward it should not 
cover more than one-fourth of the area of the site. 

Buildings not on the corner should not go. higher 
with the main structure than once and a half the 
width of the street; beyond that point they may go 
as high as they like if they cover only one-fourth 
of the area of the site. 

In both cases, no part of the structure should 
project beyond a line drawn at an angle of 75 de- 
grees from the middle of the street and inclined to- 
ward the building. This limitation will preserve 
the light of the street. A good illustration of the 
way in which this rule would work out in actual 
practice may be seen in the construction of the 
Singer Building. 

Whatever else may be said about Mr. 
Flagg’s plan, it has this merit, at least— it 
takes in the whole city and it includes the 
builders of the future. He is a practical man 
and he has built skyscrapers. If there is 
anything wrong with the details of the plan, 
let it be remedied—but let us havea plan. 

Here we are then, with the raw material 


of a great city. Our architects have 


demonstrated that they have the pro- 


fessional knowledge and skill to assemble 
all that the past has learned about building 
and to adapt it to our particular require- 
ments. They have solved the problems 
of making monumental buildings graceful 
and ornamental as well as big and high. 
Our engineers and contractors have solved 
the mechanical and engineering problems. 
Moreover, the men who are putting up 
the money to build New York have shown 
a willingness to spend enormous sums in 
order that our places of business may be 
almost as beautiful as Europe’s places 
of worship. We lack nothing but the plan, 
a comprehensive scheme that will include 
the monumental structures already in 
the air and into which may be worked 
without unnecessary restrictions those 
which are yet undreamed of —a plan 
which will at the same time rein in the 
aggressive man and throttle the mean man. 

And when we realize the vastness of the 
architectural achievement of the last fifteen 
years, can we doubt for a moment the 
ability of these architects to think out the 
workable plan? 
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MAKING LIFE WORTH WHILE 


FIRST ARTICLE 


JOYOUS HEALTH FROM LITTLE HABITS OF RIGHT LIVING 


HERBERT 


MAN has lately found a way in 

which 59 tons of ashes can be 

shovelled by a workman who 
formerly could shovel only 16; another 
has taught his employees to lay in a given 
time more than double the number of 
bricks which they used to lay; another has 
taught farmers to grow two bolls of cotton 
where formerly they grew but one. These 
men have made what might be called little 
excursions into commercial efficiency. As 
compared with the ultimate possibilities 
of efficiency, of course, their achievements 
are as nothing. Indeed they acknowledge 
that there can be no such thing as reaching 
a limit of efficiency — that there is no 
limit — no fixed point beyond which im- 
provement may not continue to go. 
Some of our plodding ancestors used to 
think that there was such a fixed point 
and imagined that they had almost at- 
tained it. They were loath, therefore, to 
admit the truth of new discoveries whose 
effect would be to put further off the 
goal which they believed to be already 
at hand. 

Now, much the same reluctant attitude 
confronts the men who have ventured 
to indulge a little in the joys of physical 
efficiency, and are inviting the world to 
join them. ‘Yes, you open our eyes,” 
say their neighbors, ‘‘you open our eyes 
to a million ills where you conquer but 
one. With our old fashioned philosophy 
we can have perfect health immediately — 
by not budging; but yours is truly the 
Biblical tenet that there is no health in 
us.” So say these genial pessimists. Yet 
even they would not ask the ‘‘scientific 
managers” of industry to go back to the 
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old ways, on the ground that improvement 
only puts perfection further off; nor would 
they be so cruel as to ask those who have 
made little journeys in the ways of health 
to turn back. Their only objection seems 
to be levelled against the attempt to bene- 
fit them. 

It may seem a hard saying, but the 
truth is that such objectors have but few 
chances of maintaining even such “perfect 
health’’ as they already possess. Let 
us try the question out by the law of 
chances. Ina recent Government Report 
on the Conservation of National Vitality 
prepared for the National Conservation 
Commission by Prof. Irving Fisher, it 
was shown that, in any miscellaneous 
hundred of those dying in this country 
on a given day, only two die of old age. 
To be sure, out of the same group of one 
hundred, there are about seven who die 
by accident or violence; but had these 
seven escaped their violent ends, there 
would still be less than three in a hundred 
who would have the prospect of old age. 
That is, of one hundred born, more than 
ninety-seven either have at birth no 
capacity for old age, or, having that capa- 
city, will be depleted of it as they proceed 
upon the journey of life. This does not 
amount to the declaration that the readers’ 
chances are ninety-seven per cent. vitiated. 
Some of the menace in these figures the 
reader has escaped by belonging to a 
select class of society —a class not sunk 
in poverty and ignorance, and, therefore, 
not subject to those filthier ailments which 
go with that condition. But after every 
allowance has been made, it is still difficult 
to scrape together for the reader as many 
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as one chance in five of permanent health. 
In other words, of any group of five people 
who sit reading these words, four are 
quietly approaching deaths which are to 
be more or less painful and more or less 
premature; and this, with no decided out- 
ward badge to distinguish them from the 
exceptional one. 

I know not what you may think, but 
I think that this is an intolerable condition. 
Yet even the logic of figures is not immune 
from short-sighted objections. The in- 
veterate skeptic will infer that, because 
an intolerable condition has been allowed 
to go so long undiscovered, there must 
be something wrong with the discovery, 
now that it is made. In a world so well 
stocked with brave and smiling faces, how 
can disease be so universal? It is true 
perhaps, that the fact never uncovered 
itseli to your casual observation. A 
Government Commissioner had to piece 
it together by careful inference. But 
did you suspect the political corruption 
that lurks in so many sunny corners of 
the world before the exceptional observers 
had hunted it out? Did you suspect the 
financial corruption which was brought 
to light still later by the exhausting 
labors of investigating committees? The 
lurking quality of disease is not more 
mysterious than other mysteries; and, 
like others, it will yield to explanation 
if once we address ourselves to the task. 
Perhaps we may best do this by trying 
to visualize the entire progress of life as 
I think we may fairly deduce it from the 
Government Report. In the first stages 
of life’s goodly avenue there strolls a gay 
young chorus, exuberant with health. 
About the point where these begin to have 
offspring for whose welfare they become 
solicitous, they lose the brooding atten- 
tion of their own parents. Therefore, 
they begin to take up into themselves 
those voluntary seeds of death from which 
their parents had hitherto defended them, 
and which they now forbid to their own 
children. Simultaneously, they plunge 
into conditions of bread-winning which 
contribute so many involuntary causes 
of disease. 

On the second stage, therefore, the dust 
is trampled by that narcotized horde which 
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would never think of leaping or skipping 
or giving off any other manifestations of 
the electricity of real health, but which 
from oblivion or habit has learned to 
mistake its dull neutrality of condition 
for a condition of health, and to call it 
by that name. These form the hugest 
and most insolent company on the road. 

In the third stage, burdens begin to 
be carried — not conspicuously, on the 
shoulders, but concealed within the body 
— nameless predisposing disorders; func- 
tional impairments of heart, stomach, 
liver, or kidneys; dyspepsia, insomnia, 
nervousness, _sick-headache, _ tonsillitis 
catarrh, grip, colds, lumbago, obesity, 
decayed teeth, baldness, deafness, and 
just “troubles.” 

Cross on the crowded ferry and observe 
the mingling of the second and third stages 
of the journey. There you may see the 
ubiquitous outcroppings of what is gnaw- 
ing within: teeth decayed, though glossed 
with fillings; eyes darkly pocketed be- 
neath, and their lids often quivering; 
skin bleached; brows nervously contracted; 
features out of line; not one -man in a 
thousand compelling the eye of an artist 
to revisit his figure and his features. This, 
if you stop to think upon it, is really a 
little startling; for the human anatomy 
has been the chief inspiration of works 
of art; and in other departments of art 
we usually prefer the inspiration to the 
copy. Yet induce the first forty men of 
forty years whom you meet, to present 
themselves all at one time on the floor 
of a gymnasium, and to strip off their 
clothes. Can you think with equanimity 
of placing your hand in contact with one 
of those bulging, debilitated bodies? Now, 
a horse—a merely average horse — is 
a feast for the eyes; and to touch his coat 
not only with your hand, but even with 
your cheek, would afford distinct pleasure. 
Such is the perverted discrepancy between 
a drudge animal and the alleged image of 
God. 

On the fourth and last stage are the 
crippled survivors, who are sometimes 
sorry they survived, with all that cata- 
logue of Nature’s more severe revenges — 
the really old are purposely disregarded 
they are so few. Brights disease, 
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inflammatory rheumatism, insanity and 
the like. Here, then, is the complete 
progression of life in four parts: (1) 
health; (2) quasi-health; (3) nameless 
disorders; (4) calamities. 

Do you begin to perceive, here, the 
solution which we set out to find; how 
it happens that you may look carefully 
about you and still, ‘‘in a world so stocked 
with brave and smiling faces,” not realize 
the universality of disease? Though life 
is a long, narrow road, well filled with 
passengers, yet those that pass a given 
corner at a given moment, especially in 
the later stages where the ranks are de- 
cidedly thinned out, can hardly constitute 
an imposing array, taken alone. Even 
were the traffic uniformly distributed, 
and one hundred per cent. of it destined 
to reach the last milestone, those reach- 
ing it at any given moment would attract 
but little attention, because they would 
still constitute but a small percentage 
of all mankind. In the United States, 
4,000 die every day; but compared with 
the 85,000,000 always remaining alive, 
what are 4,000? Should the 4,000 write 
one common will, and should that will 
consist of a warning to the armies follow- 
ing on their heels, and should the 4,000 
recite that will aloud in one concerted 
shout at the hour of midnight, still the 
rest of us— even were we disposed to 
attend to a testament so fruitless as to 
bequeath nothing but good advice — the 
rest of us could drown out their feeble 
voices by the mere continuance of our 
steady breathing. And that is why we 
do not realize the universality of disease. 

It must be evident, then, that while the 
world slept, tremendous forces have 
been working for degeneration. Contrary 
forces are also at work; and to which of 
these belongs the present advantage there 
is not yet light enough to determine. 
But at all events, the case is not concluded 
in favor of the optimists. The average 
duration of life, even in the United States 
is only forty-five years. True, the optim- 
ists allude with pride to the constantly 
lowering death-rates; but this phenomenon 
may be accounted for, partly, by the brief 
and often rather cruel protraction of use- 
less lives; and, partly, by improvements 
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in sanitation such that a less vital people 
might very well be expected to survive, 
under these external defences, longer than 
a more vital people would survive under 
the external visitations of pestilence. 
The pessimists, on the other hand, claim — 
though perhaps they cannot prove — 
a reduction in the proportion of centen- 
arians. At all events, on page 26 of the 
Government Report, it appears that while 
general mortality has been decreasing, 
mortality in the latter half of life has 
been increasing. 

This is a_ significant phrase — ‘‘the 
latter half of life.” Before we can effect- 
tively combat the enemies that threaten 
us, we must find these enemies out with 
an identifying finger; and from this 
phrase — ‘‘the latter half of life’? — an 
inkling of their identity may be had. 
The ills of the latter half of life are the ac- 
cumulated consequences of the small mis- 
deeds of the earlier half, the accumulated 
effects of those pecadilloes of private 
commission and private omission in 
whose defense our vanity makes us so 
alert and so resourceful in argument. The 
respiration of a very little impure air 18 
times a minute 18 hours a day for twenty 
years; a few foods preserved by injurious 
substances; teeth irregularly brushed; 
stuffy sleeping-rooms; living-rooms ex- 
cessively upholstered; carpets full of dust; 
domestic atmosphere at once motionless, 
furnace-dried, and kept at high tempera- 
ture; clothing impervious to sun and air; 
insufficient baths; insufficient exercise; 
late hours; overwork; over-eating; under- 
drinking (of water); eating and drinking 
together instead of separately; and patent 
medicines; not to mention, in the case 
of woman, the strangling of her vital 
organs by the stylish harness of society — 
these are a few of those so-called ‘‘negligi- 
ble transgressions,’ whose cumulative 
effects are beginning to be realized. 

The interrelations of the various parts 
of our plastic bodies is so intimate that 
perhaps no part may escape the con- 
sequences that come of abusing another 
part. It was once thought, for instance, 
that polluted air did no damage but to 
the lungs; now fresh air is prescribed 
for nervous prostration. It was once 
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thought that sedentary life and round 
shoulders produced nothing but flabby 
muscles — surely not a great calamity 
to him who has no use for firm ones; now 
it is believed that this relaxation, espec- 
ially of the abdominal muscles, leads toso- 
called portal-congestion, or blood-stagna- 
tion, and thus, eventually, to nervous 
prostration. The effect of bad teeth was 
once thought to begin and end in the 
teeth; now it is observed that the'teeth drop 
poisons into the well of the stomach, and 
even that the pampering of them with soft 
foods defeats the growth of the jaw, and 
through the jaw holds down the expan- 
sion of the skull, including the cranial 
cavity. ‘Tonsillitis, too, is now supposed 
not to end in itself. Besides spreading 
inflammation in its own. neighborhood, 
it may lead to inflammation of the joints; 
it may contribute to appendicitis, to 
peritonitis, and to valvular troubles of 
the heart. 

Such abuses as these therefore — the 
so-called ‘‘negligible transgressions” of 
life— are accountable for life’s worst 
and most characteristic ills. That this 
is so, is susceptible of proof; proof by the 
method of exclusion. All causes of dis- 
ease may easily be reduced to four general 
classes: (1) pestilential (excluded, because 
nearly all Americans are now exempt 
from it); (2) epidemic (excluded, because 
the reader, at least, is essentially exempt 
from it;) (3) vicious (excluded, too — for 
the reader will hardly confess an addic- 
tion to it;) and (4) so-called ‘negligible 
transgressions.”” This last, then, is the 
class which must he held accountable for 
the reader’s four chances of misery to 
one chance of health. Quod Erat Demon- 
strandum! 

Four chances to one of eventual disease 
does not, of course, mean four chances to 
oné of inflammatory rheumatism or in- 
sanity. What it does mean is four chances 
to one of that genus, ‘‘ Misery,” of which 
rheumatism and insanity are among the 
more venomous species. There are species 
less painful which may fall to your lot; 
but, since the same generic course of con- 
duct leads indifferently to all, why risk 
any? Why walk into a chamber which 
must contain at least a hag, and which 
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no insurance company can insure you will 
not contain a devil-fish as well? 


But let us look at the other side of these 
same facts. 
The most dolorous facts may have an 
optimistic as well as a pessimistic bearing. 
And here the ground of encouragement 
lies in that very attribute of man from 
which these facts derive their most sinister 
significance. That attribute is Plasticity. 
If the cumulative effects of small abuses 
can destroy a plastic being, the cumulative 
effects of small reforms can redeem him. 
And for the required small reforms we 
need look no further than the small trans- 
gressions which were proved by: exclusion 
to be the real causes of our ills. Abjure 
these. I am aware that the list on which 
the proof by exclusion was founded was 
not positively exhaustive. It left out 
of account unknown causes, and causes 
which, though known, are so woven about 
us by society as to be unavoidable. As 
to the unknown causes—the cause of 
cancer, for instance —I find it impossible 
to entertain any fear, provided our simple 
expedient of abjuration be honestly fol- 
lowed. The unknown causes are all lurk- 
ing among the known causes. All are one 
tribe. The prevention of typhoid fever 
(by cleaning up polluted streams) is known 
to prevent three or four other diseases 
as well, in some mysterious manner not 
yet solved! So the avoidance of all known 
causes of disease should, through the 
mysterious unity of the body, suflice to 
prevent, in some large measure — no 
man can say how large —all diseases 
whatever. As for those causes with which 
society may still compel us to put up, I 
am not so peevish as to refuse partial 
emancipation because I cannot have it all. 
I will do what lies open to me, because, 
under the whole expanse of heaven, noth- 
ing else does lie open to me! 

But, in this optimistic phase of plastic- 
ity, as well as in the pessimistic, we are 
not left to depend upon theory alone. Of 
apparently miraculous cures, there are 
abundant recorded instances; and every 
instance is an illustration of just this 
plastic principle — the cumulative effects 
of little reforms daily persisted in. Have 
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we not the example of a Harvard student, 
a generation ago, who, in order to wipe out 
an affront put upon him in his freshman 
year as the smallest man of his class, 
made himself, by senior year, the strongest 
man of his university, and, eventually, 
the strongest man of his day? Is there 
not living in our own day a young physi- 
cian, once given over to die of tuberculosis, 
who now, whenever the notion strikes him, 
jumps into the open and runs twenty-five 
miles without pausing for breath? With 
such instances as these we could fill a 
volume of ‘‘Who’s Who.” 

To the man of neutral condition whom 
I am addressing, however, such instances 
may seem fantastic. ‘These are instances 
of muscle,” he says. ‘‘Has not your 
philosophy of ‘little reforms persisted 
in,’ some less startling examples to offer 
in the field of mere unassuming health?” 
Yes, in the field of unassuming health; 
but not less startling. As long ago as the 
days of Columbus, the virtue of this phil- 
osophy of ‘“‘little reforms” was put to 
the test in the field of unassuming health 
by that quaint character, Louis Cornaro. 
By an early career of dissipation this 
man had, before the age of forty, been 
brought so low that his friends despaired 
of his life. But he was a man, able to 
read his warning at the eleventh hour; 
and solemnly dedicating the remainder 
of his days — what little remainder he 
dared hope for —to consistent, devout, 
unswerving temperance —a temperance 
that included all things, but related es- 
pecially to food — he not only recovered 
his health, but went on to number his 
years to more than one hundred. He 
even found, in his age, more relish for life 
than in his youth; and, for the salvation 
of his fellowmen, he wrote several treatises 
upon himself, full of quaintness and vanity. 

Mr. Horace Fletcher, in our own day, 
is another man who made a miracle of 
common sense. An athlete in his youth, 
at forty he was a wealthy man of the 
world and a physical wreck —so much 
so that he could not walk briskly without 
gasping for breath. When, at the age 
of forty-four, this man was rejected for 
life-insurance, he, like Cornaro, took 
counsel with himself. The ingenious 
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reasoning by which he determined to stake 
his chances thenceforward on the principle 
of improved mastication, need not be 
rehearsed. Suffice it that, by dint of its 
application, he not only won his insurance, 
but, not content with becoming a merely 
average risk, went on heaping up the meas- 
ure of his vitality until, on the fiftieth 
anniversary of his birth, if you please, 
he was able to outride an experienced and 
youthful wheelman, covering on that day 
not the stipulated one hundred miles 
merely, but keeping right on until he had 
covered one hundred and ninety. On the 
following day, before breakfast, in order 
to test the supposedly exhausting effects 
of so stupendous an achievement, he rode 
fifty miles more! Eight years later, on 
the “ergometer” in the Yale gymnasium 
(an endurance machine, designed to test 
a single muscle), he broke the record which 
had been established upon that machine 
by the youth of the university. Nor was 
his superiority measured by ten per cent. 
merely, but by one hundred per cent. In 
the scene of this second achievement there 
were dramatic possibilities: in a little 
chamber of the gymnasium, the gray- 
headed man of fifty-eight, seated and 
quietly pumping at the weights; the cau- 
tious director repeatedly warning him 
against allowing his pride to carry him too 
near the mark that had been set by younger 
competitors, but at last, as that mark 
drew steadily near, rushing out into the 
corridors and haling in the callow spec- 
tators to see the mark actually reached; 
and the spectators, once in, remaining 
rooted in wonderment to see the mark 
reached a second time. Whereupon the 
old man, though still far from exhausted 
saw fit to stop. 

If you find these achievements in im- 
proving physical efficiency incredible, re- 
member that they are no more incredible 
than the improved efficiency of human 
labor brought about by scientific manage- 
ment. 

The nearer we come to ourselves, the 
more startling has always been and always 
will be the evidence of the opportunities 
we have missed at our very doors. Cor- 
naro and Fletcher did something more than 
overcome pathological handicaps. The 
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level to which they eventually rose was 
higher than that from which they had 
originally declined. And a recent scien- 
tific investigator, having profited by their 
example, conceived, with infallible logic, 
that the level from which men do habit- 
ually decline—the average which we 
call normality — is not normal at all, but 
might be set much higher than it is, if men 
would but apply, in advance, the same 
principles which, applied afterward, over- 
come pathological handicaps. This man, 
being a mathematical idealist, set about 
the demonstration of his theory in such 
exact wise as would leave no escape from 
his conclusions on the ground of prejudice. 
He determined, as is always the part of 
wisdom, to back up theory with statistics. 
And he created his own statistics through 
experiment. Selecting nine _ so-called 
healthy students—-but not athletes — 
out of Yale University, he first kept them 
for a time under their usual régime and 
measured their endurance, taking every 
precaution against possible underestimate. 
He then, for five months, gave them the 
benefits of Mr. Fletcher’s practice, and 
at the end of that period again measured 
their endurance, this time taking every 
precaution against possible overestimate. 
Besides the precautions against under- 
estimate at the beginning and against over- 
estimate at the end, an additional precau- 
tion was taken all through the experiment: 
the men were instructed not to alter their 
habits in any other respect than just that 
of mastication — not to exercise more — 
not tosmoke less. Under this régime eight 
of the nine men made progress in en- 
durance. And what was the measure of 
their progress? More than ninety per 
cent. Some of the men even gained more 
than one hundred; ninety was below the 
average, after the investigator had rejected 
the benefit of every doubt. As for the ninth 
man, who did not gain, he made the ex- 
ception that proved the rule; for he was 
the only member of the group that had 
conspicuously shirked the rules of the 
experiment. 

Now note some peculiar features in this 
series of apparent miracles. 

First, they were all wrought by a single 
“little reform.” 
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Second, the earlier in life the ounces of 
cumulative prevention were thrown in, 
the less conspicuous to the outward senses, 
but not the less extensive in fact, were the 
pounds of advantage accumulated. Mr. 
Fletcher had no difficulty in realizing his 
salvation; but it took measurement and 
record to prove to the eight young men 
how enormously they had benefited. 

Third, the advantage reaped was not 
strength, but endurance — the less pic- 
turesque but the more useful quality. 

Endurance is a thing which may be 
capitalized. It represents a gain in lon- 
gevity. It represeuts a gain in current 
capacity. It is a pledge of freedom from 
future disease. It really consists in a dis- 
infected body. It involves, above all, a 
gain in efficiency; that is, it enlarges the 
period, both in the day and in the life, 
for which the body and the mind will 
respond cheerfully to the exactions of the 
will. Suppose, to be conservative, that 
by this “little reform” you may gain 
fifty per cent. in endurance; that is, in 
the capacity to withstand fatigue. Sup- 
pose, also, to be conservative, that this 
gain of fifty per cent. in endurance implies 
a gain of ten per cent. in current efficiency; 
that is, in output of effort per day. Con- 
sider what that ten per cent. is worth. 
To one man it may mean pure gain for pur- 
poses of further income, or, if he is an al- 
truist, for purposes of expenditure on 
behalf of others. To another man, it may 
represent just that margin of reserve 
power which he has always wanted for 
a buffer between chronic fatigue and 
cheerfulness. 

Whatever promotes health tends toward 
reserve power; and reserve power tends 
toward everything that makes life worth 
while — everything that either constitutes 
life or adorns it. 


(The first of a series of articles by Mr. 
Fisher which are based on and, in the main, 
taken from his book “‘ Making Life Worth 
While,” a series which gives in plaun and 
pleasant English a philosophy of easily at- 
tainable health and happiness which medi- 
cal science has opened to the world but which 
medical language conceals from a large parl 
of the public.—Tue Eprrtors.) 
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THE BOY OF TO-MORROW 


WHAT THE SCHOOL WILL DO FOR HIM 


The article receiving the second prize in the World’s Work educational contest # 


BY 


EUGENE M. GOLLUP 


ET us take a few minutes to go 
through school over again. We 
will do it backward this time — 

begin with college. Take any college; 
take your own, if you please. 

We come to college with high ideals 
and lofty aspirations — age nineteen. 
Public school and high school were college 
preparatory. Here at last we should have 
teachers who are Ph.D’s, wonder-men 
who write text-books and actually make 
knowledge. We are determined to work 
hard and “get there’; we remember that 
“there is always room at the top” and 
“where there’s a will there’s a way.”” We 
are conscious of treading on holy ground 
when we first cross the campus. Our 
first look at the professor carries with it 
a world of respect and veneration. 

A gradual change comes over us as the 
days pass. We soon find that we have 
been fooling ourselves. The teaching is 
positively worse than in the high school; 
the subjects are called by high-sounding 
names but prove rather tame and hum- 
drum. Some courses are prescribed, 
others are elective — we carry five, six, 
or seven at a time. We get the things 
thrown at us by lecturers who teach 
“math” or “chem” or “‘sike” or “dutch.” 
We begin to find that we are not studying 
but taking down lectures. We are as- 
sumed to be a lot of bottles, more or less 
leaky. We are given fine marks in phi- 
losophy, psychology, economics, ethics, 
but we know well that we really know next 
to nothing. We cover “ground”’; we take 
up great books, mouth them a bit in class, 
review them in essays and pass “‘exams”’ 
on them. And so we get to see the whole 


business as a huge joke. The glory has 
departed but the lessons are left as a sort 
of necessary nuisance. We get to speak 
of our studies as ‘‘mush,” ‘‘wind,” and 
“that sort of rot,” and take the limit in 
“cuts.” Only the “pluggers” study and 
they are looked upon as boys well deserv- 
ing of contempt and a little pity. Fora 
bright boy does not need to study if he 
knows how to steer his courses, and this 
he learns in his freshman year. We do 
nothing crooked on the campus or on the 
athletic field, but “cribbing” is perfectly 
right, though seldom necessary; and then, 
there’s the risk of getting caught. We 
don’t mind handing a well written essay 
on ‘‘conscience”’ to a fellow who is going 
to take the course in ethics next year — 
it will save him two hours of penmanship. 
For learning ethics here is copying it out 
of a book. But we do study the teacher; 
we study ways and means of getting a 
passing mark with the least possible 
waste of time and effort. Then there are 
laboratory courses, but here the emphasis 
is thrown on note-taking and routine. 
The most technical experiments are done 
first we do them in their “logical” 
order. All work is done with a view to- 
ward an “exam.” 

Strange to say, the most irksome work 
is that in physical education (prescribed). 
Athletics is one thing but “physical ed” 
should not be mentioned with it in the 
same breath. We do athletics for our- 
selves, physical education for the pro- 
fessors. 

There is no competent advice to be had 
as to what should be studied, what courses 
should be chosen. Our professors and 
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with research to pay any attention to us. 

So we turn to athletics and social life 
and we give most of our attention to these 
things. Here everything costs; those who 
have money take joy-rides and late suppers, 
those who have not play hand-ball in 
the ‘‘gym” and, occasionally, have a dance. 
At this point the fellow who “works his 
way” gets “‘scarred.”” A fellow who has 
to pay visits to a pawn-shop cannot get 
very far into college society, whether he 
happens to be in Yale, or in Columbia, 
or in the University of Missouri, or any- 
where else. . 

We are always glad to start on a vaca- 
tion and always sorry when class-work 
must begin again. Vacation comes and 
vacation goes and between vacations we 
peck at spots on the surface of all sciences 
and all arts. The daily assignments and 
petty directions become unbearable, but 
we have got to graduate. And we do. 
We march to the tune of the baccalau- 
reate sermon and get the “‘dingle-dangle.” 
We are “through” college. 

It does happen sometimes that a student 
becomes permanently inspired by some 
great personality, a Sumner, a James; but 
that does not happen to everybody. Col- 
lege life is not conducive to such happen- 
ings, for the great man seldom comes from 
behind his desk. He is too busy. Boards 
of trustees are in control of everything 
and the great educators are kept on the 
“back porch.”’ 

Let us now go back of the college and 
into the high school. Here we find boys 
swallowing text books. High schools have 
gone through a reform wave and there is 
now some choice of subjects permissible. 
Unfortunately the choice has to be made 
before the subject is taken, so that the 
boy takes his ‘‘chance” not his choice. 
Those who oppose free choice, properly 
object that the boy does not know what 
to choose and has nothing upon which 
to base his choice. With the prescribed 
subjects, on the other hand, we get total 
disregard of the individual differences 
of the pupils. But with text-book teach- 
ing, the subject chosen or prescribed does 
not make much difference. It is not a 
choice between history and mathematics 
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advisers do not know us; they are too busy 
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but between swallowing one text or an- 
other text. A popular teacher often 
becomes the cause of the popularity of 
his subject. 

Quite another side of life is represented 


by sport. Here we get foot-ball, base- 
ball, and basket-ball. We get living, 
breathing, rough, tough sport versus 


shadowy, bodiless “‘subjects.”” We now 
divide life into sport, which we love, and 
work, which we hate. 

A dogged hope seems to be the distin- 
guishing characteristic of the boy in high 
school. He has high ideals and _ tries 
to live up to them. Most high school 
boys look upon themselves as college 
material, they become accustomed to 
think of themselves as students and try 
to bring a student atmosphere into their 
lives; they form literary and debating 
societies and ‘‘frats.” They are very 
fond of athletics and read the “sporting 
page” of the evening papers. 

The school does not undertake to control 
and direct these activities into educative 
channels. It devotes itself to administer- 
ing text-book absorption, without regard 
to individual needs or utility. It treats 
the child as the landlady treated her sick 
boarder. The good woman administered 
Specific No. 18 without effect. So she 
tried two doses of No. 9g, but still the fever 
prevailed. She now forced three doses 
of No. 6 down his throat but the sick 
man only got worse; whereupon she gave 
up and called a doctor. 

“Oh, Doctor, what is the matter?”’ she 
asked in desperation. 

“Well,” answered the doctor thought- 
fully, “the patient is suffering from a 
number of complaints.” 

“Yes, yes!’ exclaimed the woman, 
“But what number?” 

Thus in the school; it bottles up some 
studies in text-books and then it proceeds 
to administer ‘‘specifics’— that is to be 
considered an education. And then we 
wonder why the boy is not educated. In 
education, as in medicine, it will not do 
to prescribe ‘“‘specifics,” but each case 
must be diagnosed by itself and be treated 
according to the advice of an expert in 
education. We have been in the habit 
of looking upon the educational process 
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as a sort of ‘‘ pouring in” and have not yet 
gotten over our surprise to find that that 
is not educative. It would be inhuman 
to start ‘a young man in life with nothing 
#but a “good” education of the “pouring 
in” kind. Happily we don’t do anything 
so cruel; we send the boy out among his 
fellows and let him get used to real sit- 
uations, as best he may, outside of school. 

One phrase I heard so often in grammar 
school that it is ringing in my ears even 
at this moment — “I want your atten- 


tion.” How often I did wish I could 
give it to her for keeps! I can see her 
now —my ‘‘school-marm” — tall, bony 


and stern, wielding a ruler about double 
the length of ours. I was ten years old 
when she spent a day in trying to tell me 
that an apple divided into two parts 
became thereby two half apples. She 
believed in going ‘‘from the known to the 
unknown’’; first, “‘preparation”’; second, 
“presentation,” etc., etc.; never a ‘‘step”’ 
would she skip — she was well acquainted 
with Herbart. She began every day by 
telling us that we were a lazy lot of good- 
for-nothings and finished it with rapping 
our knuckles with her overgrown ruler. 

I wish I could put behind steel bars 
the tyrants — teachers, so called — who 
paralyze the child with fear, physical and 


moral. I have heard ‘‘teachers” say 
laughingly, “‘My children call me a 


‘murder.’”? There are many “murders” 
in our schools to-day. 

Get up early any white winter morning 
and take a long walk on the newly fallen 
snow. You will find that the boys have 
been there ahead of you and you will find 
them there till the snow is all sodden and 
muddy. They work; they work hard. 
They make snow-men and build forts and 
embankments; for there is nothing a boy 
loves so much as to be up and “doing.” 
And yet, teachers find it difficult to get 
children to work. 

There is a sameness about school which 
makes it terribly tiresome and hard. Out- 
side, there is a continuous good time to 
be had and the days are only too short. 
In school, boys are asked to sit and listen 
and to repeat meaningless tables. This 
is truly a heavy burden, but the New York 
Child Welfare Exhibit, comprehensive 
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as it is, forgot all about it, forgot the 
enormous burden of books that brings a 
premature stoop to the boy’s shoulders, 
puts unsightly glasses on his eyes, and ruins 
the health of the most obedient and the 
most studious. Who can tell to what 
extent the delicate health of our prize boy 
is due to his studiousness? 

We spend hundreds of millions of dollars 
in getting children to “‘cram”’ for examina- 
tions — and what is there educative in 
preparing for an examination? What 
qualities do we select by means of an ex- 
amination? Wherefore the nerve-racking 
grind to ‘‘cram” down hundreds of pages 
of text? If I memorize Spencer, do I there- 
fore know the universe? On January 
twenty-third, last, the Dean of Teachers 
College, N. Y., said to an audience of about 
six hundred teachers and students of ed- 
ucation, “‘You know and I know that ex- 
aminations are a farce.” He was ap- 
plauded to the echo. Let us then say 
good-bye to examinations. Expert opinion 
has pronounced against them, and this 
is the age of the expert. Surely we are 
not barbaric enough to continue pros- 
tituting our educational activities to exam- 
inations. 

That, doubtless, is the dark side of the 
picture but it is all that could be said for 
the typical school of yesterday. Along 
with all that, however, we find in the 
school of to-day tendencies toward better 
things and more rational treatment of 
the school problem. We now think more 
of the child and less of the subject; we do 
not frown on song, as we once did, and 
play is no longer sacrilege. But even to- 
day we leave a yawning chasm between 
play and work; we cut the child’s life 
into stripes, and make ugly, unharmonious 
patterns. 

The faults of the school of yesterday were 
due to lack of knowledge of the nature of 
the child as a growing organism, but the 
recent development of the sciences of 
biology, psychology, and sociology has 
now made it possible to go about the work 
of education as the expert engineer goes 
about the building of a bridge. The 
engineer knows the properties of his 
material and what sort of structure he 
wants to build. The educator knows the 
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boy and, also, he knows that he wants to 
produce a man capable of taking his place 
as a citizen in a free democracy. It becomes 
evident that, as taught in the past, the 
boy of to-morrow will hardly get very far 
in the direction desired. The science of 
education condemns wholesale teaching. 
Each child requires treatment suitable 
to his own nature, to his own needs, to his 
own future requirements. The kinder- 
garten is now trying the newer methods 
in education and it therefore becomes the 
link between the school of yesterday 
and the school of to-morrow. Indeed, 
it may properly be called the school of 
to-day. The schools of higher grade, so 
called, are still employing the coercive, 
disciplinary, text-stuffing methods of yes- 
terday, of the unscientific past. 

We have then the boy of to-morrow, 
coming up from the kindergarten where he 
is a member of a simple society, protected 
alike from bad habits and from being run 
over by fast automobiles. The play 
instinct and the instincts of curiosity and 
imitation are here utilized under the 
leadership of the teacher, who works 
shoulder to shoulder with the boy. The 
subject of study is the making of things — 
all things which a child can learn to make. 
If he is working with things, his attention 
will never wander; he will not need to be 
told that he is lazy. We will eliminate 
the chasm between work and play. We 
will throw drudgery overboard and make 
play productive and educative. We will 
make it unnecessary for our boys to go to 
‘Jesse James” books and to the “comic” 
Sunday Supplement. From infancy, 
through childhood and into the early teens, 
play will continue to be the basis for an 
introduction to the simpler pursuits of 
everyday life. The period which is now 
wasted on ‘‘compound interest” and 
“square root” and the geography of 
Africa and on listening to inspired lectures 
on attention and laziness, will be given 
instead to useful, educative activities, 
to learning the use of things, to useful 
“doing,” to making simple household 
implements, to singing and dancing. The 
school will help the boy acquire facility 
in the spoken and written use of the 
mother tongue and in the expression of 
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ideas by means of drawings and pictures. 
This he will learn through the free exer- 
cise of his instinctive powers of expression 
and through the formation of good habits 


of expression under the guidance of his * 


teachers. We are not going to hamper 
his progress by scientific grammatical 
generalizations and disquisitions on the 
philosophy of language until he reaches a 
stage, in college perhaps, when he will be 
prepared for such studies. Most of the 
boy’s time must of course be spent in the 
fresh air, in active unrestricted physical 
exercise, so as to permit the building up 
of a healthy body. Instead of ‘‘crap- 
shooting” we will have wholesome play 
directed toward getting control of body 
and mind — play directed into educative 
channels. Children gamble because the 
streets present no material for legitimate 
play; adults gamble because they got into 
bad habits as children. We'll give our 
children things to play with and teachers 
to direct them; — we will save the neces- 
sary money cost by the reduction of the 
amounts appropriated for court and police 
and prison expenses, which the right kind 
of educational facilities will make possible. 
We can do good through normal play 
activity, properly directed; we can do 
only harm, physical, moral, and social, 
through unnatural restrictive prohibitions. 

Instead of requiring stereotyped uni- 
formity and stagnation, the teacher of 
to-morrow will encourage multiformity 
and inventiveness. He will teach boys, 
not “partial payments.” He will teach 
boys the meaning of ‘‘denominate num- 
bers” by letting them work with quarts 
and pecks, not by verbal drumming in 
of the “dry measure.” How many of 
my readers can tell me which is right, 
“‘4 quarts make 1 peck” or ‘‘4 pecks make 
1 quart?” I myself do not know, yet I 
have drummed at “dry measure’’ for 
many a long spring morning. Let the 
children measure several quarts and pecks 
of sand, let them accumulate fortunes 
in saw-dust, and I warrant they will never 
forget “dry measure.” Let them learn 
to love the fair and square deal at school; 
let them get into the habit of giving “full 
measure to everybody” before they leave 
school. 
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Our schools will be in use all the 
time; we may even devote a room or 
two and a teacher or two to giving a 
little embryo President of the United 

tates the wholesome sleep which he may 
be unable to obtain at his home in an East 
Side tenement. Decidedly, five hours 
per day will not be set as the limit for 
the use of school buildings. Under proper 
leadership, teachers—true teachers — 
will be proud to give their lives to the 
service of humanity; but, in return, they 
will be treated as teachers, not as machines; 
they will have an intelligent word to say 
about the curiculum, the course of study 
and the conduct of the school. 

In early adolescence the boy will be 
ready to be introduced to the social life 
of the adult community, for which he will 
be prepared by his experience in the simpler 
boy organizations. It is well worth while 
for the state to see to it that boys be made 
ready to take their places as citizens in a 
free democracy. 

I can see the boy of to-morrow growing 
up to a fruitful youth through a happy and 
industrious boyhood. He will be brought 
up by earnest, public-spirited men and 
women, who will be artists in teaching and 
who will have, at the same time, a clear con- 
ception of the importance of their mission. 
But let us remember that the boy of to-mor- 
row will be just a boy—much like the boy 
of to-day — full of fun and frolic and 
jollity. He will have all the material 
and opportunity necessary for wholesome 
play, so that he will never need to tie a 
can to a yellow dog’s tail. Our boy will 
be just a clear-eyed, rosy-cheeked fellow; 
we will not find him carrying, over a pair 
of thick spectacles, the towering brow 
full of weighty wisdom. He will not need 
to go for recreation to coarse ‘‘supple- 
ment’ matter nor to ‘blood and thunder,” 
five-cent literature; his ideals will be per- 
sonified by the clean, loving men and 
women around him and not by ‘“Wild- 
Cat Harry.” There will be no deep, 
unbridgeable contrast between work and 
play so that he will have no need for ex- 
plosion of pent-up spirits — no “Sis boom 
bah” matter. His fun will be just healthy 
“fun” and we shall always feel free to 
join in the laugh with him. 
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The souls of our children will be safe 
if we refrain from poisoning them through 
narrow prejudices and metaphysical quib- 
blings. If we surround them with clean 
and healthful conditions of life, if they 
meet none but whole-souled, honorable, 
and loving men and women, we need 
have no fear as to the outcome of their 
education on the moral side. We must 
remember that a religion, a philosophy 
of life, cannot be strapped to the head of 
a child. We will not give it to him until 
he is ready, in mind and heart, to accept 
it as a free man. Until then we will 
leave no gaps whereby evil may enter 
into his soul; we will protect him against 
pollution. 

A boy of thirteen is ready for work 
directed into special channels. There is 
no good reason why every boy, growing 
into manhood, should not aim to become 
an expert at something. At this point the 
selective powers of the school must show 
their quality. The responsibility for get- 
ting the boy into the trade or profession 
where he will be most efficient should rest 
with the expert in educational psychology 
and not with the child. “Free choice” 
for the child should not be used as a shield 
for the ignorance and imbecility of the 
teacher. The school of to-morrow will 
make it part of the teacher’s duty to see 
that there are no misfits anywhere. 
Teachers — big brothers who know all 
about you and love you — will make it 
their business to know all about the boy. 
They will use all the devices known to 
scientific psychology to ascertain definitely 
what may best become this or that boy’s 
life-work and how he may be fitted for it. 

By to-morrow we will have ceased to 
make apologies for vocational training. 
The teaching of trades will have passed 
through its experimental stages. We 
recognize already that it is to the interest 
of the state to give of its best not only 
“to him who hath” the physique and 
mentality to become a leader, but also 
to him who must devote his life to the 
hewing of wood and the drawing of water. 
The school will go into whatever field 
education has a place. It will teach 
the making of hats and shoes as well as 
music and painting, medicine and law, 
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chemistry, and poetry, and history, and 
philosophy. In France there is now a 
national school of dramatic art, and those 
who are competent to judge say that 
it is doing a noble work. France now has 
a drama and a dramatic art and an appre- 
ciation of the right kind of drama; 
but what have we? The course in print- 
ing given in the Graduate School of 
Commerce at Harvard is a public asset; 
it will improve the art of printing through- 
out the country. Who then will under- 
take to draw a line and say that education 
shall progress no further, shall teach this 
but not that? To limit education would 
result in a one-sided, unsymmetrical state 
of art, of industry, of science, of culture: 
it would result in a one-sided man. 

Of course we shall have to find names 
for the various grades and divisions of 
our developed school system, but we shall 
come to terms after a little while. On my 
part, I see no reason why a school for 
experts in carpentry may not be called a 
college of carpentry. ‘Why should not a 
degree in carpentry be equivalent, for 
purposes of educational administration, 
to a degree in music or in law? For the 
training of an expert in carpentry will be a 
liberal training; he will not be a maker of 
shoe-trees, but an educated, broad-minded 
expert in woodwork. 

We shall have specialists, men able in 
their professions, effi ent in industry, 
men who know a good deal about some- 
thing, leaders in progress. \JVe shall not 
have men who specialize in stagnation 
and narrowness; we shall not have men 
who get lost when they leave their own 
narrow little nook. We shall have men 
doing things they know something about; 
a specialist in chemistry will work ‘in a 
chemical laboratory and not in a public 
school. 

In college and in high school as every- 
where in our school system, we shall have 
teachers who are specialists in teaching, 
not in philosophy or astronomy or geology. 
The teacher’s specialty is teaching — 
always. Research in physiology is one 
thing, teaching physiology is quite another 
and a very different thing. The college 
student cannot profit by contact with the 
specialist in geology. Only when he has 
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graduated from college and has taken 
geology as his own specialty, when he is 
himself ready to do more advanced and 
more minute work, can he be safely lefty 
to work by the side of the man who gives™ 
all his attention to his subject. 

We have already begun to differentiate 
between teaching and research. We are 
already sending some of our workers in 
highly specialized branches of scientific 
research to the Rockefeller and the Car- 
negie and the Sage foundations and to the 
various scientific bureaus of the National 
Government in Washington to carry on 
their studies. We shall have many more 
of these scientific centres, and in the end, 
we may hope to have clear demarcations 
between college teaching and research. 
University work, special advanced courses 
in medicine and in law and in the theory 
of education will be given to all those 
who are preparing to be specialists in these 
fields. They will be given by those who 
are specialists in education and _ have 
enough knowledge of these subjects to 
teach those who are taking advanced and 
concentrated work in special lines. 

True culture along with social efficiency 
will be the ultimate aim of education. 
Great, broad-minded educators will seek 
to impart to every child of man a culture 
that makes for manhood through giving 
an increased sense of human kinship; 
that makes for knowledge as broad as it is 
deep; that brings feeling into concert 
with intellect; that makes for a rich, full 
and well-mannered life. Such culture 
will produce men who are big of heart and 
clear of head—men who pray not for 
palaces, but for the power to build palaces, 
not for the removal of pain but for the 
strength to rise above it. 


Next month the World’s Work will pub- 
lish the article by Mr. Benjamin RB. 
Andrews of the School of Household Arts, 
Columbia University, which was awarded 
the first prize for the discussion of The 
Girl of To-morrow — What the School Will 
Do For Her. 

The article winning the second prize in 
this contest, written by Mrs. Courtenay 
Baylor, of Providence, R. I., will appear im 
the July issue.—TuHE EDITORS, 





